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The Case of the Phantom Fingerprints 


The Case of the Phantom Fingerprints 


CHAPTER ONE 


The party was a success, at least so far as numbers were concerned. There 
were about five "first ladies" of the theater gracing the company, and as many 
"first gentlemen." In addition, practically everyone who was anybody on 
Broadway was there. The big turn-out could be explained in three ways. First, 
it was Sunday night, which meant that very few of the shows were open. 
Second, most of the guests had just come from the big Galaxy of Stars, at 
Madison Square Garden, for the benefit of liberated Europe. Third, the party 
was given by Morris Block, the producer. The last reason was the only 
important one. 

Morris Block lived in a huge, three-story private house in upper Manhattan. 
Three hit plays on Broadway helped to keep it up, but there were ugly rumors 
about other sources of income which enabled the bachelor producer to live in 
luxurious style. Whatever the foundation for the rumors, there were few 
people connected with the theater who failed to come to his parties or to make 
a great show of friendliness when they met him. 

The rooms of the house were rapidly filling with show people, who shook 
the snow from their coats and hurried to the bar. Drinks and sandwiches were 
disappearing with astonishing rapidity. The late-comers kept filing in to be 
greeted by their host, a short, bald, heavy-set man, who beamed in the same 
paternal fashion as he welcomed each one. 

The door opened and another couple entered. At the sight of the man, 
Morris Block's face lit up with a smile that was more expressive than the one 
which he'd been flashing on the other guests. Those who witnessed the 
transformation also realized the reason. The man was Morris Block's newest 
find, the young comedian who headed the floor show at the Night Cap Club 
on 52nd Street and who was headed for the lead in the next Block musical. 
Morris Block had caught his act one night, signed him to a contract the next 
day, and turned a high-priced press agent loose on him. As a result, the name 
Rob Clayton had been appearing in the columns almost every day. 

"Rob, my boy," exclaimed Block, "I'm glad you were able to come. I was 
afraid you wouldn't be able to make it." 

"Wouldn't stay away,” said Rob, shaking hands. "I have to get back for the 
two-thirty floor show, but until then—here I am. I want you to meet a friend 
of-mine, Miss Jean Farrell. Jean, you're looking at Broadway's greatest 
producer." 

"And you, Miss Farrell," said Morris Block, his eyes shifting to the red- 


headed girl, "are with America's greatest new comedy star!" 

"I'm sure of it," she answered warmly. 

"She's not a professional, is she?" Block asked. "I don't remember seeing 
her around." 

"No," Rob Clayton said. "She's better looking than any of your aging 
ingenues, but keep your fingers off. She's all wrapped up in a magazine 
publishing career—and me, I hope." 

"Good." Morris Block had apparently already dismissed the girl. "I want to 
see you for a minute later, Rob. The publicity on you has had such an 
exceptional response from the public, I've added a new clause to your 
contract. Your starting salary is a hundred dollars higher than it was the the 
last time you saw me." 

Rob Clayton had no time to answer before the door opened, admitting more 
guests, and Block turned away to greet them. They gave their coats to a 
servant and moved over to the bar. As soon as they had each had a dry 
Martini, they turned to watch the new arrivals. 

"There's Schuyler Carson, the tenor," Rob said as a tall, half-bald young 
man entered and stopped to shake hands with Block. 

"Do you have to disillusion me like that?" Jean asked. "The darling of the 
air waves, and he's almost bald!" 

Rob looked down at her with affection and grinned. Even in competition 
with professional beauties, she stood out. Her red hair swirled in a debutante 
comb to her shoulders, the lights bringing out the burnished copper tints. A 
dark green evening gown revealed every line of her graceful body. 

"You're beautiful,” he said. 

"Shhh," she answered lightly. "Remember your blood pressure. Who's 
that?" She pointed to a man with a carefully-cropped beard who was talking 
earnestly with Morris Block. 

"I don't know his name. I think he's somebody from the Coast though. He 
was at the benefit tonight . . . There comes Torn' Dorne, the star of Come and 
Get It." Rob nodded toward a tall, willowy blonde who had just entered, 
stopping to pose for the benefit of the room before advancing to the producer. 

"That's artificial pleasure, if I ever saw it," Jean said, watching the blonde's 
face as she greeted her host. 

"If you keep an eye open,” Rob said, "you'll see a lot of that tonight. About 
nine out of ten would undoubtedly rather bite Morris Block than shake hands 
with him." 

"Why? He seemed rather nice, I thought." 

"I only know what I hear over a herring at Lindy's," Rob said. "But the 
general impression on Broadway is that our genial host is not above a little 
blackmail, and that he has most of Broadway under his thumb. He's supposed 
to have been collecting little tidbits for years, and it's said to be one of the 
reasons he has so many hits. He blackmails the best people into working for 
him—at what he calls a reasonable salary, all of which increases his profit. It 


also explains why he is so often seen with the glamorous stars. It's a great 
racket." 

"Why do they all show up at his party like docile little lambs?" 

"Blackmail again. Any betting commissioner on Broadway would give you 
three to one that eighty per cent of the people here hate Block. It's a perfect 
setting for murder." 

"Don't say that. I'm superstitious . . . There's that lovely brunette we saw at 
the benefit. Who's she?" 

The girl she was referring to had just come in. She was a tall, striking 
beauty, with generous curves exploited by an ivory satin evening gown. She 
wore a mink evening jacket, hanging carelessly over her shoulders. A jeweled 
comb flashed in her jet-black hair. 

"Karen Darling. The singer." 

"Well," Jean said dryly, "I knew that she didn't get that mink from waiting 
on tables .. . What's he got on you, Rob?" 

"Who?" 

"Morris Block. You said that people come to his parties, and work for him, 
because of blackmail. So I want to know what he's got on you." 

"Oh, that. I killed my grandmother when she was a little girl. Let's go geta 
drink." 

"No, seriously, does he have something on you?" 

"Seriously," Rob Clayton repeated, "nothing. Morris 
Block has been swell to me. You heard him just give me a 
raise and the show hasn't gone into rehearsal yet. Of course, 

I can't be sure whether he's being nice to me because he wants 
to be aswell guy or because of my uncle." 

"Your uncle?" asked Jean. "You mean you have an uncle with that much 
pull?" s 

"In the case of blackmail—yes. He's on the police force." 

"What's his name?" 

"Jason Jones. But you couldn't have heard of him." 

"Couldn't I?" exclaimed Jean. "You forget, my sweet, that I'm a crime 
editor. And in my circles, First Grade Detective Jason Jones is a minor god. 
I've even written one story on him myself—about the commissioner 
appointing him a one-man roving squad and handing him all the cases that the 
rest of the Force falls down on. I'd love to meet him." 

"You not only may meet him,” Rob said, "but you may become a member 
of the same family—if you play your cards right." 

"My mother always warned me against playing cards with strange young 
men... Who's the good looking guy who just came in?" 

Rob looked toward the door and saw the latest comer, a handsome young 
man who was talking to Morris Block. 

"David Chatham. He's playing the juvenile lead in The Gay Romero. 
Another of Block's hits. He's got a girl friend, so you can pay some attention 


to me. You might even act as if you loved me.” 

"And have Equity after me? Are we going after that drink you 
mentioned, or was that just another of your rumors?” 

Arm in arm, they strolled across the foyer and into the room 
beyond. Rob speared a couple of Scotch-and-sodas from the tray of a 
passing waiter and they retired to a large sofa in the corner. 

"Whatever Block's racket is," Jean remarked, looking appraisingly 
at the furniture in the room, "it seems to be paying off all right," 

"Sure," Rob said. "This place cost a lot of money. And, believe me, 
whether you're rich or poor, money's a good thing to have." 

"Ouch! Do you have to practice that 52nd Street dialogue on me?" 

"Okay, we'll stop talking about me and talk about you. Why don't 
you pay a little attention to me?" 

"While I have this lovely Scotch? Don't be silly. You know I'm a 
reformed drunkard." 

"I didn't know you'd reformed. How'd you like the benefit show 
tonight?" 

"It was swell," Jean said. "They must have taken in a lot of dough. 
Who was running it?" 

"Some new guy named Jeff Hoyle. He's been putting on a bunch of 
benefits during the past year. He looks like a thug and probably is 
one. Most benefits are on the level, but I don't think his are anything 
but a nice racket. But what can you do?" 

"Stay away," Jean suggested. 

"Sure—and you wake up some fine morning to find out that you're 
just a guy whose subscription to Variety expired when you went 
broke." 

"I wish," Jean said suddenly, as she watched four of the guests 
huddled together in one corner, "that we hadn't come to this party." 

"Why?" 

"I don't know . . . Everybody seems so artificial and unreal ... as if 
each were playing a part.” 

"They are," Rob said. "They're playing the part of enjoying this 
party. I told you most of them would rather be almost anywhere than 
here. You want to leave?" 

"No. It's the fascination of the horrible, I guess. You know," she 
added, with an attempt at lightness, "I'm the seventh daughter of the 
seventh daughter and I have second sight—or should it be seventh 
sight?' Anyway, I predict that something's going to happen tonight." 


"Such as?" 

"Oh, I don't know. Nothing very blood-thirsty, of course, but just 
something unpleasant. I guess it's just a mood, Rob!" 

"Shall I amuse you?" he asked. "I can tell you my latest gag about 
the increased sale of open-toed shoes—" 

"With rationing still on? Okay, I'll play straight for you. Why are 
women buying more open-toed shoes?" 

"Because it's easier to pick up cigarettes while wearing them," Rob 
answered. "Or I can give you the one about;—" 

Before Rob could tell his next gag, there was an interruption—and 
it seemed to freeze everyone in the room. An ear-splitting scream it 
was, from somewhere in the house. It was a woman's voice, shrill, 
terror-struck, piercing. Then—as suddenly as it began—the scream 
choked off and there was a soft thud from somewhere overhead. 

For long seconds, no one moved as they strained to hear further 
sounds from above. Then, as if released by a single switch, every 
voice babbled at once. Until then the people in the room had been a 
number of small units, each separated from the other, but now they 
were united by a nameless fear. 

"My God! What was that?" 

"Where was it?" 

"It sounded like Toni. You know those phony hysterics she throws." 

"Then it couldn't have been someone losing her virtue." 

"It sounded like it came from upstairs." 

"What could have happened?" 

"Where's Block?" 

Without speaking, Rob Clayton strode toward the stairs, Jean at his heels. 
Now that someone else was taking the initiative, the others crowded after 
them. More guests poured from the other first floor rooms and followed up the 
stairs. 

There were eight or nine rooms on the second floor, with Morris Block's 
study at the head of the stairs. When Rob reached the landing, two men and a 
tall brunette emerged into the hall from three different rooms. Then he caught 
a glimpse of the study through the half-opened door, and hurried forward. 

Just inside the door, blonde Toni Dorne lay on the floor, in a crumpled 
heap. She had evidently just stepped into the room and then fallen. As he 
pushed the study door the rest of the way open, Rob saw the reason. 

Morris Block was lying in the middle of the floor of his private study. The 
front of his dress shirt was covered with blood and the shaft of a knife 
protruded from the center of it. One look at his face was enough to show that 
he was dead and beyond any help that Rob could give, so he bent over the 
actress. 


Obviously, it was she who had screamed—then fainted. But she was 
suffering from nothing more than shock. -Motioning to Jean to keep the others 
back, Rob rubbed her wrists. 

In a moment, she moaned and then her eyes fluttered open. She shuddered 
as Rob helped her sit up. 

"Morris?" she asked faintly. "Is he—" 

"He's dead," Rob said. "Did you see it happen ?" 

"No, no! I—I just came up to see Morris and opened the door and there he 
was with that—that knife sticking up out of his chest and—" 

"You didn't see anyone ?" Rob asked. 

She shook her head. 

"Is Morris dead?" a voice asked from the doorway. 

"He's dead, all right," Rob said soberly. "The point is, who did it? That's 
what the police will be interested in." 

"The police!" the same voice said. Rob had identified the voice as 
belonging to Gregor Santos, a dance director. "I—I say, Clayton, do you 
suppose we might—er—glance at Morris’ safe before they come?” 

Rob shook his head. "I doubt if they'd like it, Gregor. Anyway, I don't think 
he was foolish enough to keep his important papers in this safe. But I imagine 
the police will be fairly discreet about any paper they find—except those 
which may involve the murderer." 

Looking up, he saw by the expressions on the faces in the doorway that the 
death of Morris Block would not be mourned by many of his guests. Every 
face mirrored fear—a fear for personal safety. No one fully comprehended yet 
that there was a murderer among them—except the one who had guided that 
knife to its bloody destination. He helped! Toni Dorne to her feet and then 
turned to Jean. 

"You and your second sight," he said under his breath. "Unless the 
murderer is caught pretty fast, this is going to turn into as pretty a little mess 
as you ever saw. You stay here and see that none of our friend” rends the 
corpse limb from limb. I'm going to call Uncle Jason." 


CHAPTER TWO 


The offices in the building on Forty-second Street, just off Broadway, were 
not particularly ornate. The rents were reasonable, and most of the tenants had 
small, successful businesses but did not find it necessary to put on a great 
show. On the eighth floor of the building, sandwiched between a check- 
cashing service and an attorney who specialized in compensation cases, was a 
door with a sign that aroused curiosity in everyone who passed. Lettered on 
the door was this information: Necessary Smith, Private Investigations 
Discreetly Handled. 

There was a story behind the name of the- private detective who rented that 
office, a story which he himself would tell with little coaxing. Originally, the 
detective agency at that address had been owned by a retired policeman 


named Byron Elliott, and one of his operators was named John Arthur James 
Smith. Every time that Smith came in to report, almost every detail would be 
interrupted by Elliott growling, "Was that necessary, Smith?” One day, in a 
fine fit of rage, John Arthur James Smith had gone down to Centre Street and 
had his name legally changed to Necessary Smith. Returning to the office, he 
had slapped the legal papers down in front of his boss and glared his defiance. 
The gesture had tickled Elliott so much that when he retired a year later, he 
gave the business to his employee. 

Normally, a Sunday evening would not have found Necessary Smith in his 
office. But this Sunday evening was an exception. He had been working night 
and day on an unimportant, but complicated, case, trying to finish it before the 
Christmas holidays. He had completed it late that afternoon and had stopped 
off at the office to dictate a report so that his secretary could get it off the first 
thing on Monday. 

Now he had finished dictating and was staring out the window at the flurry 
of snowflakes. He was a tall, thin— almost bony—man in his early thirties. 
His thick black hair refused to be subjugated by so ordinary a thing as a comb. 
His face was commonplace, with the exception of a nose that was heroic in its 
proportions. His nose had provoked many an argument as to whether he most 
resembled Jimmy Durante or Cyrano de Bergerac. He nearly always wore a 
dark brown suit, a dark brown shirt and an orange tie—an outfit which his 
intimates were willing to swear he wore ,'565 days a year. No one knew, 
however, whether it was always the same outfit, or whether he had 
innumerable duplicates. 

Necessary Smith sighed heavily and got up from the desk. He struggled into 
a tan camel hair overcoat and reached for the switch to his desk lamp. His 
gesture was stopped by the urgency of the phone bell. 

For a minute, Necessary Smith hesitated, looking at the phone with an 
expression of loathing. But, as it rang again, he lost the uneven struggle and 
picked up the receiver. 

"Yeah?" he said. 

"Mr. Smith?" a rather pompous voice asked. The voice accepted 
Necessary's grunt as an affirmation and went on. "This is Thornton 
Rockwood, the drama critic of the Morning Star. I want to retain you.” 

"Call me tomorrow," Necessary said. 

"Too late. It's tonight or never." 

"What kind of a case?" 

"Murder." 

At the sound of that last word, Necessary Smith's interest picked up. He 
was a hard-working, fairly successful detective, but at heart he was an 
incurable romanticist, who spent his leisure reading mystery novels and 
imagining himself in the role of the fictional detective who solved the world- 
baffling case. 

"Murder?" he repeated. "You do it?" 


There was a bellow of laughter over the phone. "My criticism is not that 
deadly," Rockwood said. "Briefly, this is the story, Smith. I came to a party 
tonight at the home of Morris Block, the producer. A few minutes ago, he was 
murdered—an act which will get a better review in my column than any of 
Block's plays. But it promises to be a rather nasty situation, because Block 
was blackmailing practically everyone at the party." 

"You, too?" Necessary asked. 

"No," the. voice said emphatically. "I'm not retaining you because I expect 
to be hounded by the police. But, because this crime involves only Broadway 
personalities, my paper has agreed to let me cover it in my column. And 
they've agreed to let me hire a private detective—you. If you can beat the 
police to the solution, so much the better. But even if you just work along 
with the police, it'll make a better story." 

"TI want a retainer of five hundred dollars, since it's murder," Necessary 
said. 

"That's satisfactory. And my paper will give you a bonus of five thousand 
dollars if you beat the police to the solution." 

"Uh-huh," Necessary said. "The police there yet?" 

"No, but I understand they're on their way. Will you come right up?" He 
added the address of a house on East 78th Street. 

It was only a few minutes later when a cab pulled up in front of the house 
on East 78th Street and Necessary Smith got out. As he paid the driver, he 
noticed a uniformed policeman standing at the door of the house, but he paid 
no attention to the car that had pulled up behind the cab. It was only as he 
turned away from the cab that he noticed it was a police car. He stopped, 
thinking he might as well wait and present his credentials to the 
plainclothesmen who were getting out. He thought vaguely there was 
something familiar about the broad-shouldered man who got out first, but it 
was the second figure that brought a light of recognition to Necessary's eyes. 

This second detective, who was getting out of the car in a manner that 
resembled the maneuvering of a giant crab, was fat beyond description. He 
bulged from his clothes in such a fashion as to give his outlines a scalloped 
effect, and the fact that he was wearing an overcoat only made it worse. The 
face that now turned toward Necessary Smith was round, red and jovial, and 
rested comfortably upon three chins. The expression didn't change as his eyes 
came to rest on Smith. 

"Jason Jones!" Necessary exclaimed. "I haven't seen you in months!"* 

e First Grade Detective Jason Jones and Necessary Smith worked together on "The Case 
of the Curious Heel." 


"I remember you,” Jason Jones said. "Necessary Smith. Don't tell me you're 
mixed up in this case?" 
"I was just retained by someone inside a few minutes ago," Necessary 


explained. "I hope you don't mind?" 

"Not at all," Jason said. "You know I like private detectives. In fact, I've 
been thinking more and more about becoming one. Who hired you?" 

"Thornton Rockwood, the dramatic critic." 

"Getting a retainer, I suppose?" 

Necessary nodded. "Five hundred dollars." 

"Think of that!" Jason said. He indicated the man beside him. "You 
remember Sergeant Kelly, Necessary. He worked on that other case with us." 

Necessary exchanged greetings with the sergeant. He fell into step with the 
two detectives as they moved toward the house. 

"How are your geraniums coming along, Jason?” he asked, remembering 
that the fat detective specialized in growing geraniums in a special 
hothouse built into his home. 

Jason's face lit up. "Good. I have a Purple Unique that's one of the 
finest specimens you ever saw." 

"By the way," Necessary went on, "I remember that you said you 
were only assigned to cases that seemed unusual. Is this a case like 
that?" 

"I guess not," Jason said. "I wouldn't be here except that a nephew 
of mine was at this party when the murder happened. He called me, 
instead of Headquarters. So I said I'd look into it." 

The three of them reached the door and the policeman threw it 
open. They stepped inside, stamping the snow from their feet. As the 
door closed behind them, Rob Clayton stepped up. He'd been 
standing in the foyer, waiting for them. 

"Hello, Uncle Jason," he said. "It was swell of you to come down 
because I asked you to. I know you'd rather be puttering around with 
your geraniums." 

"Who wouldn't?" Jason grunted. "This is Necessary Smith and 
Sergeant Kelly. Necessary, this is my nephew, Rob Clayton." 

"Necessary Smith?" exclaimed Rob. 

"That's right," Jason said, "and don't ask him about it. He's a little 
sensitive about the whole thing." 

"Not at all," Necessary said. "I'll be glad to tell you—some time 
when we're not busy." 

"Can't say we look so busy," Jason commented dryly. .He looked 
up at another man who was approaching. There was an air of 
importance about the man, an effect that was partly spoiled by a face 
that was almost perfectly owl-like. 

"One of you men Necessary Smith?" the man asked. 


"I am," Necessary said. 

"Good. I'm Thornton Rockwood. I have a personal check here for 
five hundred dollars for you. I don't suppose it's necessary to tell you 
that I expect you to report directly to me." 

"Hiring him to show up the police for your paper?" Jason inquired 
pleasantly. 

"Your face," the drama critic retorted, "is quite unfamiliar to me 
and I trust it will remain so." 

"This," Necessary explained quickly, "is Detective Jones, Mr. 
Rockwood. He's in charge of the case." 

"That is a matter of opinion, I should say," Rockwood said. He 
handed a check to-Necessary and walked away. 

"I guess maybe he acts normal—for a critic," Jason said. The fat 
detective fished in his pockets and came up with a crumpled pack of 
cigarettes. He took out a cigarette, straightened it, applied a match 
and carefully replaced the pack. "Imagine that," he said. "Five 
hundred dollars retainer just for solving a murder case." 

"You don't have to worry," Necessary assured him placatingly, 
"about my trying to beat you to solving the case." 

"Wouldn't be surprised if you did solve it," Jason said. "Remember, 
I told you there's really nothing to this solving of murders. All you 
got to do is wait. You take the average detective, he wears himself 
out chasing around after clues. The murderer feels pretty safe while 
he sees all that activity. But if you start waiting, he gets nervous and 
that's when he starts making mistakes." 

"Don't you think we ought to find out what's happened here before 
we start waiting?" Necessary asked. 

Jason sighed. "I suppose you're right," he said. He looked up at his 
nephew. “Who did you say this fellow was that got killed?" 

"Morris Block, the producer," Rob answered. "He's the one who 
was going to produce my show." 

"Sure he didn't get so depressed over the idea of having you in the 
show that he committed suicide?" Jason asked. 

"If you're going in for corn, Uncle Jason, we can do better than 
that. We ought to be able to knock them in the aisles with you 
playing straight in Who's on First Base." 

"Who's on first base?" repeated Necessary, bewildered by the way 
the conversation veered away from the reason they were here. He had 
never gotten used to that in Jason on the first case they'd worked on 


together. 

"That's right," Rob answered, grinning at his uncle. 

"What's right?" Necessary asked, even more bewildered. 

"Wrong," Rob said, shaking his head. "Watt's in center field. Ware's in 
right field." 

"If you're not careful," Jason warned Necessary, "that'll go on all night. I 
guess maybe we'd better do something about this murder before Smith starts 
feeling bad. Anybody leave the house, Rob?" 

"I don't think so, Uncle Jason. I've been standing down here in the foyer 
since I called you. As you can see, the rear door is visible from here, too. 
Rockwood came downstairs to make a phone call, but if anyone left, it was by 
one of the windows upstairs." 

"Should be nothing to it then," grunted Jason. "Where's the body?" 

"Upstairs in the study." 

"And the guests?" 

"I think they're all upstairs, too—with the exception of Rockwood. Block 
wasn't very popular with his guests, so I left Jean to see that no one bit the 
corpse while you were getting here." 

"Jean?" 

"A girl friend of mine. A lovely, wonderful girl." 

"Just the qualities needed to solve a murder case," Necessary said 
sarcastically. 

"Never can tell," Jason said complacently. "You mentioned that none of the 
guests liked him, Rob. Got any idea why?" 

"Rumor has it that he was blackmailing nine out of every ten," Rob said. 
"So it looks like all you've got to do is find out who got tired of paying." 

"I suppose we might as well go up and look at him," Jason said with a sigh. 
They started moving up the stairs. "I was right in the middle of planting a slip 
from an Ionidifolium when you called..." 

"A what?" Necessary asked. 

"lonidifolium. Geranium." Jason climbed a few steps silently and then 
spoke over his shoulder. "You really ought to take up the cultivation of 
geraniums, Smith. There's something peaceful about it. Quiets the nerves." 

Necessary followed without answering. 

The guests were still all assembled on the second floor, huddled together in 
the hallway like frightened sheep. Jean Farrell stood in the doorway of the 
study. Rob Clayton introduced her to Jason and Necessary, while Sergeant 
Kelly moved silently into the study and bent over the body on the floor. 

"I'm glad you got here," Jean said, and, in spite of her smile, there was a 
slight tremor in her voice. "I must confess I wasn't finding it too pleasant up 
here—hemmed in between a corpse and a frightened bunch of suspects." 

"Sorry, darling," Rob said. "But Uncle Jason's here-now and he'll clean 
everything up in no time." 

"Say," Necessary said suddenly, realizing that Jason and Kelly were the 


only officers to get out of the car, "where's the rest of your men, Jason?" 

"The Medical Examiner and the print men ought to be along soon," Jason 
said. "I guess maybe there'll be a few more Homicide men over. Well, Kelly?" 
This last was to the sergeant, who had straightened up from the body. 

"The doc ought to be here" any minute," Kelly said, "but my guess is he's 
been dead for about a half hour. Looks like the knife got him through the heart 
and he bled like a stuck pig." 

Jean paled and involuntarily looked back into the room. 

"Sorry, Miss," the sergeant apologized. "Looks like we get a break on this 
one, Jonesy. There's prints of a whole hand on the knife handle. In blood, but 
very clear." 

"Probably be nothing to it," Jason said. "Does the sergeant's guess on the 
time fit in with what you know?" he asked his nephew. 

"Sounds about right for the time when we heard the scream," Rob said. "He 
couldn't have been killed long before that because we saw him downstairs." 

Jason nodded. "Sergeant, you might herd all these people downstairs in one 
room. As soon as the Medical Examiner and the print men get through? I 
suppose I'll have to ask them a few questions. Is there a room downstairs 
we can use ?" "There's another study," Rob said. "I'll show it to you." 
"While we're waiting," Jason said, leading the way to the stairs, "you 
can tell me everything that happened that you know about. Maybe we 
can get this cleaned up in time for me to get back and finish planting 
that Ionidifolium." 

"Geraniums!" Necessary muttered under his breath as he followed, 
but he was careful not to say it too loud. Only Sergeant Kelly heard 
the muttered exclamation and grinned to himself as he approached 
the guests in the hallway. 


CHAPTER THREE 


The downstairs study was lined with bookcases, and there were a number of 
overstuffed leather chairs placed around the room. Jason Jones filled one of 
the chairs to the point of overflowing. Cigarette ashes had dribbled down over 
his clothes, adding to the disreputable appearance that was almost his trade 
mark. Across the room, one of the Identification men had set up his 
fingerprinting equipment. Rob Clayton and Jean Farrell had pulled two chairs 
close together near the fireplace and were talking in low tones. Necessary 
Smith paced nervously up and down, glancing impatiently at Jason. The door 
opened and Sergeant Kelly entered. 

"Doc just finished," he said. '‘He's left to make out his . report, but he said 
my guess about the time was close enough. The knife penetrated the heart 
muscles and killed him almost immediately. The Identification men are 
shooting the pictures and taking the print off the knife handle. We've got 


additional men stationed at the front and the back." 

"Okay," Jason said, and it was easy to see that his mind was not really on 
the case. "I guess there's no need to make all the guests stay in one room. Let 
them wander around, but just sort of keep an eye on them. They won't be able 
to leave the house ..." 

"Not only that," Kelly answered, "but you can be sure that nobody left this 
house since that first patrolman arrived." 

"How can you be sure?" Necessary asked before Jason could reply. 

"I just took a look outside,” the sergeant said. "There's a good four inches of 
snow on the ground all around the house without so much as a bird track in 
it." 

"I wouldn't be surprised," Rob Clayton announced to no one in particular, 
"if Uncle Jason disowned me for bringing him into a case that apparently 
holds no surprises." 

"You," retorted Jason, "and that pretty little girl friend of yours can sit there 
and keep quiet. I shouldn't let you stay * in here, but if you behave yourselves, 
I will." Jason sighed heavily and looked back at the sergeant. "I suppose we 
have to get this over with. I guess you might as well start them coming in here 
one at a time." 

The sergeant nodded and left. 

"I'm sorry, Smith," Jason went on, "but it doesn't look like you'll have much 
of a chance to earn a bonus from the newspaper. Guess all we have to do is 
find the fingerprints that match the ones on the knife and we've got our 
murderer. But it'll mean we can finish early, and if you like you can come up 
to the house with me. Helen has some fresh-baked cake." 

Necessary Smith remembered with pleasure the two visits he had made to 
Jason's home, but he was not one to waste a lot of time on such thoughts while 
there was a murder to be solved. 

"Thanks," he said briefly. "I don't really care too much about the bonus, 
Jason. I'd just like to see the murderer caught, and if there's anything I can do 
to help you, I'll be glad to." 

"Sure," Jason said, waving a plump hand and scattering still more ashes 
over himself. "Any time you feel like asking a question, you just go ahead" 
and do it. You know, I like to see you private detectives get ahead." 

Before Necessary could answer, the door opened and one of the guests 
entered. He was a small, slender man with olive skin and wavy black hair. He 
walked with a mincing air. He smiled nervously as he entered the room and 
his hands moved in quick, but graceful, gestures. 

"You wished to see me, Lieutenant—" he asked uncertainly. He had no 
accent, but there was a liquid quality to his voice that suggested he had 
originally learned a language other than English. 

"Not Lieutenant," Jason explained. "Just Detective Jason Jones." 

"But I thought—" began the newcomer, only to break off in confusion and 
look around at the others in the room. 


"Nearly everybody does," Jason said. "I might as well tell you about it so 
you can concentrate on answering the questions I ask you. You see, I have an 
agreement with the department that they won't promote me, and I'll let them 
hand me all the cases that seem to give them trouble. It works out pretty well." 

As much as Necessary Smith liked the fat detective, he quite often 
disapproved of his methods of working on a murder case. This was one of the 
times, and he indicated his disapproval by clearing his throat. Jason frowned 
at the noise, but reluctantly brought the questioning back in line. 

"What's your name?" Jason asked the man in front of him. 

"Gregor Santos," he answered with pride in his voice. "I am the dance 
director of The Singing Dolls. I am one of the greatest dance directors in the 
city—in the country." 

"Is that so?" Jason asked with interest. "It must be fascinating to just think 
up dances out of your head like that ... I guess you won't mind letting us take 
your fingerprints, will you, Mr. Santos?" 

It was obvious that the dance director did mind, but didn't see any way to 
refuse. As he moved reluctantly over to the Identification man, Jason once 
more fished out his crumpled pack of cigarettes and went through his routine 
of selecting one, straightening it, lighting it, and putting away the pack. By the 
time he had finished this little ritual, Santos was back in front of the desk, 
wiping the ink from his fingers with a silk handkerchief. 

"I've often thought,” Jason said as though the conversation hadn't been 
interrupted, "that I would have made a good dancer if I could only have lost a 
few pounds." He frowned in the direction of his nephew as Rob smothered a 
laugh. Then he turned his attention back to Santos. "Where were you when 
this Miss Dorne screamed?" 

"In one of the rooms on the second floor," Santos said. "I was there with 
Paul Cadley." 

"Paul Cadley?" 

"He's the producer of The Singing Dolls," Santos explained. "We wished to 
discuss some changes to b^ made in the dance routines in the show. We knew 
that Morris would not object to us using one of his rooms for a short 
conference." 

"Especially if he were dead," Necessary Smith cut in. "How long were you 
up there?" 

The dance director glanced uncertainly at his new questioner and then 
answered. "At least an hour." 

"You were-both together all the time?" 

"Yes." 

"Did you know that Block was in his study?" 

"No." 

"Did you see anyone else on the second floor?" 

"No. We had the door closed, of course, so it would have been impossible 
to have seen anyone." 


When Necessary took over the questioning, Jason had leaned back in his 
chair and apparently lost all interest in what was going on. But now he leaned 
forward again. 

"Got any idea who might have killed Morris Block?" he asked.- 

For a minute Santos hesitated, then shrugged. "I do not know personally, 
he said, "but from what I understand, almost į everyone on Broadway would 
have liked to see him dead. I do not like to speak ill of the dead, but he was 
known to be blackmailing almost everyone he knew." 

"What did he have on you?" Necessary Smith asked. 

Again Santos exhibited signs of fear, but they passed quickly. "On me?" he 
asked, spreading his hands in an eloquent gesture. "I do not do things for 
which I can be blackmailed." 

"Okay," Jason said. "You can go now, but don't leave the house just yet.” 

Santos bowed stiffly and hurried out of the room. As the door closed behind 
him, Rob Clayton turned to his uncle with a grin. 

"TIl make you a bet, Uncle Jason," he said. "Morris Block was blackmailing 
practically everyone, but by a strange coincidence not one of them will be 
here tonight.'* 

"I really think, Jason," Necessary said, "that we should have asked him a 
few more questions. He seemed frightened about something, and I'd bet he 
was concealing evidence." 

"Probably," Jason admitted. "I imagine nearly everyone here will conceal 
some evidence because their contacts with Block are things which they don't 
want brought out. Now, maybe we'd do it a little different if it wasn't for that 
nice set of prints upstairs, but that sort of makes everything easy." 

"I hate to sound like a kill-joy," Jean Farrell said, speaking for the first time 
since they'd entered the study, "but I have a hunch it's not going to be as easy 
as it looks." 

"You and your hunches," muttered Rob. 

"I like people who have launches," Jason announced. "I remember my 
great-grandmother Jones always had hunches, and they nearly always came 
true—at least the ones she had about me getting candy whenever I visited her. 
She'd say, 'I have a hunch some little boy is going to get candy,’ and then I 
always would ... What gives you this hunch, young lady?" 

"Pardon me," a new voice interrupted before Jean Farrell could answer, "but 
do you wish to see me?" 

He stood in the doorway, a tall, slim young man, dressed in dinner clothes, 
as were most of the men at the party. The carefully cropped beard made him 
look considerably older than he probably was, and its neatness contrasted with 
rather unkempt hair. Rob and Jean recognized him as one of the men they had 
seen talking to Block earlier. He was handsome, but Jean noticed that the tops 
of his ears were slightly disfigured, as if he might have been a boxer or 
wrestler. 

"Probably do," Jason said. "Who are you?" 


"My name is Max Thale. I understand that you're interviewing all the 
guests, and I was further informed that our host is dead.” 

"All very true—unfortunately," Jason said. "It's a lot of nuisance, 
but we have to ask everyone a few questions. Do you mind giving us 
a sample of your fingerprints, Mr. Thale?" 

Thale whistled soundlessly. "So it is murder," he said. "And our murderer 
has left a few careless prints around. No, I don't mind at all, officer." He 
advanced willingly and pressed his fingers down on the ink pad before the 
Identification man could do it for him. 

"You act as if you'd been fingerprinted before," Necessary said 
suspiciously. 

For the first time, the young man seemed a little nervous’ although he 
answered readily enough. 

"Tve seen it done enough on the movie sets, Lord knows," he answered. He 
lifted his fingers from the inkpad, looked at them and grinned wryly. 

"Maybe I don't know so much after all," he said. "I seem to have practically 
drowned myself in ink." He pulled a handkerchief with his other hand. "Better 
blot part of it off, hadn't I?" he asked. 

The Identification man nodded, and he wiped some of the ink from his 
fingers with the handkerchief. Then he watched, smiling, while the 
Identification man pressed each finger down on the pad in front of him. 

"I suppose,” he said, returning to Jason, "that this means you have no idea 
who killed poor Block." He was wiping the rest of the ink from his fingers. 

"You seem pretty calm about Block's death," Necessary said. 

"Why shouldn't I be? I hardly knew him." 

"You in show business, too, Mr. Thale?" Jason asked. 

"In a way. I'm a flack—publicity man, to you—for the Mailer Studios out in 
Hollywood." 

"Got any proof of identification with you?" Jason asked idly. 

"Sure, but that could be faked if I was a phony. I suggest that you check 
with, the studio on the coast." 

"We will. What are you doing in New York?" 

"I'm here to get some advance publicity for The Thundering Sky, Mailer's 
new epic opening at the Astor next week. I'm also assigned to pepping up the 
publicity on one of Block's shows which our studio backed." 

"Know anything about geraniums?" Jason asked suddenly. 

"Geraniums?" Thale asked, bewildered. "I know it's a flower, but that's all. 
What have geraniums got to do with the murder of Block ?" 

"Nothing, directly," Jason answered blandly, avoiding Necessary's gaze. 
"Where were you when Miss Toni Dorne screamed?" 

"Did she scream?" Thale countered. "That must have been an electrifying 
sound. She has a voice like a fishwife, when she wants to let it out." 

"Do you mean,” Necessary interrupted skeptically, "that you didn't hear 
her?" 


"If I did, I paid no attention to it. It's possible that I heard it and dismissed it 
as the mating cry of a struggling young actress." 

"Can you account for your time during the past hour and a half ?" 
Necessary wanted to know. 

"Not all of it," Thale admitted. "I was on the third floor playing billiards 
with a young actor—I think his name's Chatham. I don't know how long we 
played. Then Chatham quit and came downstairs. I wasn't feeling particularly 
sociable, so I stayed up there by myself. I just came down a few minutes ago, 
at which time I heard the news about Block and was told that you were 
screen-testing everyone in here." 

"Was Block blackmailing you?" Necessary asked. 

"Blackmail, huh?" grunted the bearded publicity man. "From what little I 
saw of him, I would not have put it past him. But you're barking up the wrong 
tree, so far as I'm concerned. I never met Block until today. At his suggestion, 
I went to the benefit with him and then came on to this party with him." 

"Well," said Jason when it appeared that Necessary had no more questions 
to ask, "I guess that'll be all for now. We may want to question you again.” 

Max Thale smiled pleasantly and left the room. 

"I don't like him," Jean Farrell said impulsively when he was gone. 

"No one asked you, dear," Rob said. "But you know, I keep thinking I've 
seen that fellow somewhere before—only I can't remember where." 

"Maybe out in Hollywood," Necessary suggested. 

Rob shook his head. "I've never been there," he said. 

The door opened and Toni Dorne stepped inside. The beautiful musical 
comedy star had recovered much of her poise, but she was still pale and still 
upset sufficiently not to bother making an entrance. Looking at her, Necessary 
thought she was the only one he had seen so far that seemed upset about the 
murder of the producer. 

"I'm Jason Jones, from Headquarters," Jason said as the blonde hesitated 
near the door, looking at all of them. "And this is Mr. Smith, who is helping 
me." 

"Jones and Smith?" Toni Dorne said, giggling. There was a touch of 
hysteria in the soft voice known to thousands of theatregoers. "It sounds like 
an act that ought to come on between the trained dogs and the acrobats." 

"Precisely," Jason said, the fat around his eyes wrinkling up as he smiled. 
"I, of course, recognized you as Toni Dorne, so it's hardly necessary to ask 
your name. Do you mind letting us take your fingerprints?" 

"Not at all," she answered. She walked across and submitted to the 
fingerprinting. Then she turned and faced Jason and Necessary. 

"Please tell us in your own words," Jason said, "what happened up to the 
time you screamed and fainted." 

She had taken a small red handkerchief from the shoulder of her black 
gown and was twisting it in her hands. 

"Well," she said hesitatingly, "I wanted to talk to Morris about—a personal 


matter. When I told him I wanted to see him alone, he told me to come to his 
private study upstairs in twenty minutes. He said he had to see someone else 
first, and it would take about fifteen or twenty minutes. I—watched the time 
rather carefully, and as soon as the twenty minutes were up, I went upstairs. 
The door to the study was slightly ajar. I knocked lightly but there was no 
answer. I couldn't hear any voices inside, so I thought that Morris must have 
stepped out for a minute and I could go in and wait. I pushed open the door 
and—then I saw him. The handle of the knife was sticking up out of his che* 
and there was a lot of blood. I—I didn't mean to scream . . . but I just couldn't 
help it. Then—I guess I fainted.. The next thing I knew, Rob—Mr. Clayton 
was bending over me." 

"Block told you he was meeting someone else in the study?" 

She nodded. 

“He didn't tell you who it was?" 

“No." 

"What did you want to see Morris Block about?" Jason asked gently. 

"It—it was a private matter,” she said faintly. 

"Was he blackmailing you, Miss Dorne?" Jason asked even more gently. 

She hesitated and then nodded. "It was something very silly I once did. It 
was really harmless, but it could have been twisted around to sound 
completely different. The slightest unfavorable publicity might have ruined 
me at the time—and still might. I've been paying him for years. But I was 
about at the end of my rope. I wanted to tell him that he'd have to go easy on 
me for a while." 

"Don't you realize," Necessary said, "that what you've just told us can be a 
vei-y damaging statement—in view of the-fact that Morris Block has just 
been murdered?" 

"I suppose so," she said, turning her clear blue eyes on him, "but, then, you 
see, I didn't kill him ... I'm glad that he’s dead, though. It—it means that I'm 
free." 

"Miss Dorne," Jason said softly, "haven't you realized that the person who 
murdered Morris Block may now have the evidence Block used to blackmail 
you?" 

Her hand went to her mouth and her face became even paler. She swayed 
on her feet and for a moment they thought’ she was going to faint again. For 
several silent seconds she fought for control; then she turned and left the 
room. Neither Jason nor Necessary made any attempt to stop her. 

"Poor woman," Jean said. "You shouldn't have told her." 

"I think," Jason said, "it's better for her to be prepared than to have it come 
as a shock." 

The door opened again, but instead of one of the guests, a plainclothesman 
walked in. He glanced at Necessary, Rob and Jean, and then looked 
questioningly at Jason. 

"It's all right, Edwards," Jason said. "What did you find?" 


"There isn't much in the room," the detective said. He was holding a sheet 
of paper in his hand. "But we did get some fine prints off the knife. All five 
fingers. If the guy had been trying to do us a favor, he couldn't have done 
better." 

"Give them to Rawson." 

The Identification man at the table took the sheet of paper from the other 
officer and placed it beside the prints he had taken. 

"Might as well check them with what you've got," Jason said. "Then we can 
go on printing the rest of them. That way, when you get the matching prints, 
we .won't have to go through it with the rest." 

The detective at the table bent over his pads and began comparing the prints 
with the ones just handed him. Suddenly he straightened up and looked at 
Jason with triumph on his face. 

"We've already got them,” he said. "There are so many points of similarity 
that you can see them without even using a magnifying glass. Why—" 

"You can give us the lecture later," Jason said dryly. "Who is it?" 

"That Max Thale. There's no doubt that he left the prints on the murder 
weapon." 

"Edwards," Jason said to the detective who had brought in the prints, "tell 
Sergeant Kelly to bring Max Thale in here. He can't miss him. The guy 
wears a beard." 

"Yes, sir," the detective said. He hurried out. 

Necessary Smith was disappointed. He Had been on the case 
approximately one hour and, although he hadn't put it into words, he'd had 
hope that he might win that bonus which Thornton Rockwood had dangled 
before him. In spite of the fact that he'd known of the fingerprints on the knife, 
he had held on to his secret hope that there would be some angle to the case 
which would momentarily baffle Jason Jones and he—Necessary Smith— 
would step forward with the answer. He realized that it had been a somewhat 
forlorn hope, but it had been something to cling to—and now it was gone. In a 
moment Sergeant Kelly would enter with Max Thale in irons, and then they 
could all go home. 

In a moment, Sergeant Kelly did enter—but there was no handcuffed figure 
with him. There was only Sergeant Kelly— a little more red in the face than 
usual. 

"He's gone!" Sergeant Kelly gasped, and it was obvious that he did not 
really believe what he was saying himself. 

"You mean Max Thale is gone?" Jason asked, looking up, interest showing 
in his face for the first time. 

"He ain't nowhere in the house,” Kelly repeated. "I've looked all over and 
the guy has vanished! And with cops stationed at all the doors!" 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Sergeant Kelly's announcement was the beginning of a hectic hour for the 


police department and Necessary Smith. Led by Jason and Necessary, they 
made a complete search of the house, beginning clown in the cellar and 
ending with the attic. They searched every room, every closet, and in fact 
every place that was capable of holding even a small boy. Part of the time 
they were helped by over-enthusiastic guests who had already been 
celebrating the demise of their host with liberal portions of that same host's 
liquor. But for all this, the search was completely unsuccessful. Not only was 
there no Max Thale on the premises, there wasn't even one person who could 
remember having seen him after he had been questioned. 

Convinced that every nook and corner had been examined, Jason turned to 
questioning the policemen who had been guarding the doors. Four uniformed 
patrolmen had been watching the doors of the house, but their testimony— 
yanked from them by a sweating Sergeant Kelly—added exactly nothing to 
the fund of information about the bearded publicity agent. One of them, 
however, gave some information that was to leave them more baffled. He was 
Patrolman Oliver, who had been on duty in front of the house. 

"I suppose," Sergeant Kelly said sarcastically as Oliver reported in the main 
floor study, "that you didn't see anything either? This guy Thale nor nobody 
else got out past you?" 

"No, Sergeant. Nobody come out of this house until one of the dicks come a 
few minutes ago to say that you wanted to see us. Me and Murphy was both 
on duty, and we can swear nobody come outa that front door." 

"Okay," growled Kelly. "I suppose what happened was the guy dropped out 
of one of the second floor windows and got away while these guys were 
keeping their eyes glued to the front door." 

He was talking to Jason, but it was Patrolman Oliver who answered him. 

"Nobody dropped out of the windows on any floor, Sergeant," he said, "and 
I can prove it." 

"Yeah? How?" 

"Not more than ten minutes ago I walked to both corners of the house and 
flashed my light around. There's plenty of snow on the ground and there ain't 
no tracks. And the only tracks in front are mine. There ain't no guy droppin’ 
out of a window into four inches of snow and not leaving tracks, Sergeant!" 

"But, damn it," said Sergeant Kelly, "the man had to get out some way. It 
ain't possible for a guy to vanish." 

"Maybe it is, Sergeant," Jason said, speaking up for the first time since the 
questioning of the patrolman had started. "I think we can be pretty sure that 
these patrolmen are dependable and that no one got by them. I hadn't thought 
about the snow being another way of checking on the attempts of anyone 
leaving. But we don't have to go outside to check on that. All we have to do 
is look at the windows—and we'll do that now." 

Jason Jones heaved himself up out of the chair, displacing a good inch of 
cigarette ash which had deposited on the front of his suit. He led the way out 
of the study. 


Once more they went over the house from basement to attic, this time 
concentrating on the windows. They learned two corroborating facts. One was 
that every window in the house was closed and locked on the inside, except 
the two windows in the study on the second floor and two windows which 
were partly open on the first floor. But every window had an undisturbed layer 
of snow on the outside ledge. From the evidence of the snow, which could not 
be disputed, no one had left the house through the windows. 

"But it's impossible!" Sergeant Kelly snapped, when they were once more 
in the study on the main floor.- 

"Now, Sergeant," Jason said, and he was almost beaming, "you should 
know better than that. You've been with me on several cases where things 
seemed impossible, but there was always some answer." 

"Yeah, but we never had nobody vanishing in mid-air "» before ..." 

"This is amazing,” Jason said, looking at Necessary. "I've worked on a lot 
of locked rooms in my time, but I think this is the first time I've encountered a 
locked house. Do you suppose it might start a whole new trend of methods in 
the impossible situation?" 

"This is hardly the time for one of your lectures on how to do the 
impossible," Necessary said, remembering the theories that Jason had 
advanced when they worked together before. 

"Do you suppose,” Rob Clayton said, "that Thale's beard was a fake and 
that he was really one of the other guests here ? Maybe that's why he seemed 
familiar to me, Uncle Jason." 

"Maybe," said Jason. "We'll soon see. That, of course, is our first step in the 
eliminating of factors here. Sergeant Kelly, see that the remaining guests are 
all fingerprinted and as you finish with each one, send him in here." 

"Okay," Kelly said. He left the room, still scowling and muttering to 
himself. The sergeant, evidently, failed to derive the same pleasure from 
impossible happenings as did Jason. 

Jason was in such good humor, once more settled in a comfortable chair 
with his cherubic face resting on the three chins, that even the onslaught of the 
first guest failed to disturb him. The door opened and the imposing figure of 
Thornton Rockwood strode in. The drama critic opened the attack himself. 

"Never," he said, coming to a stop in front of Jason, "in my life have I seen 
a clearer case of arrested development than is being exhibited by the 
representatives of the police force tonight. | How long is this farce to 
continue?" 

"It's hard to say," Jason said calmly. "It might last for days." 

"And," continued Rockwood, pointing a finger at Rob Clayton and Jean 
Farrell, "what is the idea of permitting that young woman and that cheap 
comedian to sit in on the questioning? Very likely they committed the murder 
themselves." 

"Don't point that finger at me," Rob said. "How do I know it isn't loaded?" 

"You see?" the drama critic said triumphantly. "Anyone who can pull cheap 


gags like that is capable of murder." 

"That's the reason I keep him near me," Jason said, "so he can't give in to 
any urge to commit murder. You know, I'm sort of interested in why you 
happened to retain the services of Necessary Smith in this case . . ." 

"Because I know the police are inefficient," Rockwood said promptly. 
"Smith, if this overstuffed excuse for a detective tries to push you around, 
don't forget that you've got the weight of the Morning Star back of you!" 

"Now, don't get excited," Jason said. "I'm rather glad you hired Smith. I like 
him and you can never tell how much help he might give. He was very 
valuable on another case of mine once." 

"Probably solved the whole case for you and you took the credit away from 
him!" 

"I really did very little on the case," Necessary felt required to protest. 

"Don't be modest," snapped Rockwood. "We're paying you enough so you 
don't have to be. I want to know how much longer we're going to be kept in 
this antiquated barn our late lamented host called home?" 

"Not much longer," Jason said mildly. "You heard Miss Dorne scream at 
the time she discovered the body?" 

"Of course, but I didn't know she was screaming. It sounded exactly the 
samo as when she's supposed to be singing." 

"Where were you when this happened?" 

"In by the bar, giving a small group of people the benefit of one of the finest 
minds in the Twentieth Century." 

"How long had you been there?" 

"At least an hour. We were discussing the future of the theatre in America." 

"I knew you couldn't have been giving them a piece of your mind," Rob 
Clayton said. "That wouldn't have taken more than a few seconds." 

"Ingrate!" snarled the critic. "It was the darkest day of my life when I met 
you." 

"Don't think I won't remember you," murmured Rob, "because I won't." 

"Now, now," Jason said soothingly. "You got any ideas who might like the 
idea of Morris Block being dead, Mr. Rock-wood?" 

"What's the population of New York?" snapped Rock-wood. 

Jason nodded as if that was just the answer he wanted. "Did you know Max 
Thale?" he asked. 

"Am I supposed to know every gutter snipe connected with this business?" 
demanded Rockwood. "I didn't even know there was such a person until your 
men started looking for him." 

"All right," Jason said. "I guess you can- go now, but I'm afraid you'll have 
to stay in the house a little longer." 

"See that it isn't long," Rockwood said, striding to the door. "Report to me 
tomorrow, Smith," he flung over his shoulder and was gone. 

"You know, Smith," Jason said, "you don't seem to have very good 


luck getting clients that are good humored. That last case we were on 


together, you had one that was even worse." 

"Yeah," Necessary said gloomily. "You got any ideas about this 
case, Jason?" 

"To tell the truth," Jason said, "I haven't been thinking much about 
it yet . .. Come in." This last was to the young man who had opened 
the door and stood there looking at. them. He was a handsome young 
man, who looked every inch the actor. It wasn't anything that could 
be pinned down, unless it was the slight exaggeration in everything 
from the elaborate cuff links to the careful way his hair was brushed. 
At Jason's invitation, he advanced into the room. 

"I'm David Chatham," he said. 

"I saw you in The New Blade," Jason said, "and I thought it was 
pretty good. You're an excellent actor." 

Chatham shrugged modestly. 

"Got any idea who might have killed Block?" Jason asked. 

"Hard to say," the young actor replied, frowning thoughtfully. "He 
certainly had plenty of enemies. I always got along with him all right, 
but maybe that was because he didn't have anything on me. It was a 
pretty well-known fact that Morris was blackmailing half of 
Broadway. I imagine most of the things didn't amount to much, but 
few of us can stand much bad publicity. As you probably know, he 
was supposed to use blackmail not only as a means of raising money, 
but also as a way of getting stars to appear in his shows. So I imagine 
there were plenty of people who hated him. But all of this is just 
gossip, of course, and doesn't point to anyone in particular." 

"Where were you when Miss Dorne screamed?" Jason asked. 

"Downstairs having a drink with Netti Blake, the radio actress," 
Chatham said promptly, 

"Earlier, you were upstairs playing billiards with Max Thale?" 

"Oh, he told you? Yes, I played three or four games with him." 

"Know him well?" 

"I only met him tonight. He said he was a publicity man for Mailer 
Studios in Hollywood. I think he was a friend of Block's." He 
hesitated a minute and then went on. "Is it true that he's 
disappeared?" 

"Something like that," Jason said, nodding. "Don't suppose he told 
you much about himself " 

"No, he didn't seem very talkative. I played a few games with him 
because I thought it wouldn't do any harm to know him. Anyone 


from Hollywood, you know . . . He was still up in the billiard room 
when I came downstairs." 

"See him again?" 

"I caught a glimpse of him coming in here earlier, but didn't notice 
when he left. Was — is he the murderer?" 

"Wouldn't be surprised," Jason said. "Got any idea who had an 
appointment with Block in his study upstairs?" 

"I'm afraid not." 

"I guess you can go then." 

When the door had closed behind David Chatham, Jason sighed 
heavily. "You know," he said, "it's all this questioning that wears me 
out on a case. Why don't you ask the questions, Smith, and I'll just 
sort of listen..." 

Necessary was more than willing, not being completely satisfied 
with the way that Jason was conducting the case, and seeing another 
chance at the bonus from the newspaper. 

But despite more enthusiasm for the questioning of suspects, Necessary had 
failed to uncover a single new fact an hour later when he had questioned the 
last guest. By that time, they had forty-nine sets of fingerprints, all different, 
but only forty-eight people. The elusive Max Thale was still missing, although 
his fingerprints still bore testimony to the fact that he had once been with 
them. 

"Well," Necessary Smith said wearily, "that blows up the theory that one of 
the other guests was playing the role of Max Thale.” 

"What about faked fingerprints?" Rob Clayton asked. "I seem to remember 
reading something about fingerprints being forged in rubber." 

"Only in books,” grunted Necessary. "Plenty of crook3 have forged prints 
all right, but they can always be detected." 

"So much for that," Rob said. He glanced at his uncle who was staring 
blissfully up at the ceiling. "Uncle Jason seems to have gone into a trance. 
Maybe he'll come out with the answer." 

"I was just wondering," Jason said mildly, "why that girl friend of yours had 
a hunch before that this case wasn't going to be as easy as it looked. I just 
remembered that I asked her, but somebody interrupted before she could 
answer." 

"Well, Jean?” Rob asked, glancing down at the redhead. 

Why," Jean faltered, "it was—I guess it wasn't really a hunch. It just didn't 
seem to fit. I don't imagine people on Broadway make a practice of carrying 
knives like that, so the murder must have been planned. And it didn't make 
sense that the murderer would plan everything so well and then make the 
mistake of leaving such a good set of prints." 

Jason nodded his head. "That's shrewd," he said, "unless he had also 


planned on vanishing into thin air at the proper time. You know, that kind of 
bothered me, too, but I guess I didn't do enough thinking about it until after it 
was too late." 

"What do we do now?" Necessary asked. 

"I guess maybe we'll tell everyone they can go home, and I'll tell 
Headquarters to send out a call for Max Thale—not that it'llldo any good. 
Then we'll go home, too. I can just about make it in time to finish with my 
geraniums ana go to bed." 

"You mean," demanded Necessary, "that you're going back to plant more 
damn geraniums?" 

"Of course," Jason said blandly. "Those slips won't keep until tomorrow, 
and a murder case will. Besides, I never like to rush a case like this. You need 
to let it sort of roll around in your head, so you can find the places that have 
bumps. But I'll tell you what, Smith ... You still got your car?” 

"Yeah." 

"Well, you stop by and pick me up tomorrow—not too early. Then we'll 
sort of look around and see if we can uncover something. I don't want you to 
miss a chance to pick up, that bonus from the paper, so you can sort of stick 
around. Can't tell—you might just hit on the thing we're all missing. So you 
pick me up tomorrow." 


CHAPTER FIVE 


A half hour later, Necessary Smith was strolling along Broadway. A light 
snowfall was still coming down and the cool flakes felt good as they brushed 
against his face. Necessary was a man who took his work seriously, and it 
upset him the way Jason could drop the case and casually go home to plant 
geraniums. Necessary didn't know exactly what he wanted to do, but he felt he 
had to do something. Then, suddenly, he had an idea. 

He was on Broadway and Forty-fifth Street. He knew that Morris Block's 
office was in one of the office buildings just off Broadway, on that street. And 
he had a ring of skeleton keys in his pocket, having had need for them on the 
case he had just finished. He turned into the drugstore and found the phone 
directory. A moment later, he had the number of Morris Block's office. 

He was in luck. When he entered the office building, he saw that the 
elevator was just passing the third floor on its way down. A quick glance at 
the directory showed him that Block's office was on the fourth floor. He ran up 
the stairs. 

A few minutes later he was standing outside of the office which bore the 
name: BLOCK PRODUCTIONS. There was a light in one of the other offices 
on the floor, but all was quiet, and no one had seen him. He fumbled around 
with the skeleton keys and the third one slipped into the lock. A moment later 
he was inside, softly closing the door. 

His eyes adjusted to the gloom in the office and he could see the half-open 
door to a private office straight ahead. Inside, with the door closed, he would 


be able to turn on the lights. He had a hunch that Morris Block's office would 
hold the secrets that Block used for blackmail, and that those same secrets 
might provide the clue, to his murderer. Necessary knew that Jason would 
undoubtedly get around to searching the office on the following day, but if he 
could beat Jason to it, so much the better. It would also prove that he was right 
in criticizing Jason's methods. 

He slipped through the gate that set off the reception room and entered the 
private office. He closed the door gently and felt along the wall until he found 
the light switch. There was a sharp click and the overhead light went on. 
Necessary turned around and came to a stop. He could hear his heart thudding 
wildly in the silence. 

A man lay on the floor, near the desk, his hand outflung. The handle of a 
knife protruded from his coat between the shoulder blades. The back of the 
coat was shiny with dried blood, and there was a dark smear of it across the 
rug. 

Necessary crossed the room and knelt on the floor so he could look at the 
man's face. It was no one he had ever seen before. The flesh of his face was 
cold and stiff to Necessary's probing finger. He had been, dead for some 
time. 

Necessary got to his feet and looked around the room. The rug was 
wrinkled up in several places, and two chairs lay on their backs, as though 
there had been a struggle. Every drawer in the desk had been taken out and 
emptied on the floor. There were papers scattered all over. The detective's 
glance moved around the room and came to a stop on the wall. The door to a 
wall safe swung open. On the wall, beside the safe, there was a hand print—in 
blood. 

For several minutes, Necessary stood there surveying the room. Then, 
drawing a pair of gloves from his pocket and putting them on, he went to 
work. 

Twenty minutes later, he straightened up and moved toward the door. There 
wasn't a scrap of paper in the room that he hadn't examined. He had also gone 
through the pockets of the man on the floor, but that had yielded nothing 
except the identity of the corpse. He was Louis Barton and had evidently been 
Block's secretary. 

The search of the room had revealed nothing that might have been the 
evidence Block used for his blackmail. Neces- I sary had not expected to find 
that. But the search had turned up a crumpled envelope in the wastebasket 
which, he felt, made his trip well worth it. The envelope was addressed to 
Max Thale at the Selnor Hotel. 

Necessary turned out the light and left the office, being careful to clean off 
the knobs of the doors with his handkerchief. 

Back on the corner of Forty-fifth Street and Broadway, Necessary glanced 
at his watch. It was almost two o'clock in the morning. He went into the 
drugstore, called the police department and reported the murder in Block's 


office without giving his name. Then he went home and to bed. 


CHAPTER SIX 


Necessary Smith was up early the following morning. He had a quick 
breakfast in the little restaurant a block from his apartment and then walked 
the five blocks to where he rented a garage. He filled up the gas tank, handed 
over the last of his ration stamps arid drove over to the West Side Highway. 
Twenty minutes later, he drove down the ramp and parked near West Street. 

The Morning Star building was humming with activity— except on the 
seventh flooi: in an office with the name Thornton Hockwood on the door. 

"Mr. Rockwood is not in," an attractive brunette told him, looking up from 
a copy of a movie fan magazine. 

"When will he be in?" Necessary asked. "It's important." 

"If he was ever to come in before three o'clock in the afternoon, I'd die of 
the shock,” the girl said. 

"Then where can I reach him?" Necessary asked. 

"You can't," the girl answered wearily. "He has an unlisted phone and I 
can't give it to you. And," she went on, anticipating his next question, "I'd 
rather call the president than him at this hour. It would be safer. Come back at 
three or four this afternoon.” 


She went back to reading her magazine, indicating that so far as she 
was concerned the interview was over. Necessary took the hint and 
left. 

Driving back up town, a few minutes later, Necessary felt relieved 
that Rockwood had not been in. On the trip down, he had been torn 
between conflicting loyalties. Rockwood had hired him, so he had 
felt required to report to the drama critic, but at the same time had 
felt disloyal to Jason Jones in doing so. Now that he had been unable 
to see Rockwood, he felt he could go ahead and investigate the 
Selnor Hotel and then tell Jason about it. He might even be able to 
help Jason with the case this time. 

The Selnor Hotel was in the Times Square area, and Necessary 
finally found a place to park near Ninth Avenue. Then he walked 
across town to Times Square. As he turned up Broadway, someone 
grabbed his arm. 

"Well, if it isn't Durante's double," a familiar voice exclaimed. 
Necessary looked around. It was Rob Clayton, Jason's nephew. 

"I thought actors slept until the middle of the afternoon," Necessary 
said, not too pleased with the encounter. He liked the young 
comedian, but was anxious to do some investigating without 
interference; 


"Not me," said Rob. "There isn't a day goes by that I don't get up. 
There's nothing like it. I thought you were supposed to pick up Uncle 
Jason this morning?" 

"I am," Necessary said, "but he told me not to make it too early. 
I've got a couple of things to do, and then I'm going to drive up to his 
house." 

"Fine," exclaimed Rob, ignoring the rather pointed part of 
Necessary's remarks. "If you don't mind, I'll just stick along with you. 
I intended to hop up to his house this morning, anyway. Have you - 
ever tasted of Uncle Jason's geranium jelly—especially when it's 
spread on Aunt Helen's fresh bread?" 

"I have," Necessary said shortly. They had now reached the Selnor 
Hotel and Necessary stopped in front of it. Apparently Rob Clayton 
was going to stick right with him until he went up to Jason's. , Still, 
Necessary thought, what was the difference ? He was going to tell 
Jason about the Selnor Hotel as soon as he arrived anyway. 

"I'm going in here," he said. "There's an angle on that Max Thale I 
happened to run across, and I thought I'd check up on it before I went 
up to see your uncle. It might help him some." 

"Help is one thing Uncle Jason never gets enough of," Rob said. 
"The only part of being a detective that he likes is sitting in a 
comfortable chair and thinking over the situation -—and watching his 
geraniums grow." 

"I know," Necessary said as they went into the lobby of the hotel. 
"I told him that he was the poor man's Nero Wolfe." 

"That's very good," Rob said, laughing. "It's a perfect description of 
Uncle Jason." 

By this time they had reached the desk, and Necessary asked to 
speak to the manager, who appeared a moment later. 

"I am a detective," Necessary said, neglecting "to add that he .was a 
private detective and not of the city force. "I'm working on the Block 
murder. We've learned that a man we're searching for in connection 
with the case had a room here. His name was Max Thale." 

"What's your name?” the manager asked suspiciously. 

"Smith," Necessary said. 

The response was as great as if Necessary had just announced he was the 
mayor, a fact which he was to remember later but paid little attention to at the 
time. 

"Oh, yes, Mr. Smith,” the manager said with a big grin. "Glad to help you in 
any way I can, Mr. Smith. Is this gentleman with you?" The manager's 


glance was directed at Rob. 

"Yes," Necessary said. "Max Thale was staying here, wasn't he?" 

"Yes, indeed. He registered yesterday, Mr. Smith, but I do not believe he 
returned to his room last night. The chambermaid on that floor reported that 
his bed had not been slept in. Of course, I saw by the papers this morning that 
he was wanted by the police and realized that's why he hasn't shown up." 

"But he didn't check out?" 

"No, sir. All of his things are up in the room. I imagine you'd like to go up 
and look at it, wouldn't you, Mr. Smith?" 

"Yes," Necessary said, a little puzzled himself at how smooth everything 
was going. 

"Give Mr. Smith the key to 865," the manager said, turning to the clerk, 
"Would you like someone to go up with you, Mr. Smith?" 

"No, thanks," Necessary said, taking the key from the clerk. "I think we 
can manage just the same. Thank you." 

"Not at all, Mr. Smith," the manager said. "Just let me know if there's 
anything else I can do to help you—anything at all." 

Necessary and Rob walked across the lobby and got into the elevator. They 
were silent on the ride up to the eighth floor, but as they walked down the 
carpeted corridor, Rob spoke. 

"What the hell," he said, "have you got on that manager? He acted like you 
were the owner who had just agreed not to inspect his books." 

"Oh, I guess it's nothing special," Necessary said modestly, secretly 
wondering himself why the manager had been so helpful. "I guess maybe he 
recognized me. I've done a lot of work in this section." 

He slipped the key in the lock of the door at 865 and turned it. The door 
swung open. The two men stepped inside and swung the door shut. 

It was an ordinary hotel room, looking exactly like thousands of other hotel 
rooms all over America. It had the same articles of furniture that can be found 
in the thousands of similar rooms. On the top of the dresser there was a set of 
military brushes and a man's pocket comb. Necessary walked over and picked 
up one of the brushes. On the back were the initials M. T. 

Across the room, on a chair near the bed, there was a mystery novel, opened 
and lying face down. Rob Clayton walked across and picked it up as 
Necessary was examining the brushes, He held it up so that Necessary could 
see the front cover. It was The Laughing Buddha Murders by Richard Foster. 

"He had only reached page twenty when he decided to go out," Rob 
observed, "but I'm afraid that won't be much of a clue." 

Necessary grunted and started pulling open dresser drawers. The first two 
were filled with shirts, all of them apparently quite new: Size fifteen. All of 
them blues and grays. 

The third drawer was filled with socks, neatly rolled up, and none of them 
showing wear. Another drawer contained handkerchiefs, all monogrammed 
with an M. T. 


The closets revealed four suits, three blue and one gray. All four had 
apparently just come from the tailor and were in excellent condition. The 
inside labels bore the name of a popular suit manufacturer. There was nothing 
in the pockets. On the floor of one closet, there were two pigskin bags, both 
new and both monogrammed. 

The bathroom turned up a toothbrush, a tube of toothpaste, half gone, a 
safety razor and a dozen blades. 

"I suppose it's because he only arrived in town yesterday," Rob said, "but 
it's funny this guy didn't have more personal things around. Everything we've 
found might belong to almost any guy in the world, except that they're 
monogrammed." 

"Yeah," Necessary said. "The only thing even remotely personal was that 
mystery novel. But I guess a guy wouldn't bring much with him on a business 
trip from the West Coast. And he didn't even spend one night here." 

"Well, we didn't get much out of this," Necessary added, taking a last look 
around the room. "We might as well go on uptown and pick up your uncle." 

"I guess so..." 

Downstairs, Necessary returned the keys to the hotel manager and told him 
that some of the men from Headquarters would be around later to pick up the 
stuff in the room. He told the manager to be sure to call Headquarters if Max 
Thale showed up again, and upon that bit of good advice, Necessary and Rob 
took their leave. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


Necessary Smith parked his car in front of a trim three-story house in upper 
Manhattan, and shut off the motor. As he got out of the car, he glanced at the 
house and remembered how astonished he had been on his first visit to notice 
that the sides of the third floor and part of the roof were of glass. That was 
where Jason Jones raised his geraniums. 

Rob Clayton led the way up the walk and Necessary followed. They stood 
side by side on the small porch waiting for someone to answer the bell. 

Then the door opened and a slender, pretty woman stood in the door, 
looking just as she had on Necessary's last visit. e She smiled as she saw the 
two men. 

"Why, Robert," she said, "what a nice surprise. And how are you, Mr. 
Smith?" 

"Hello, Aunt Helen," Rob greeted his aunt. 

"It's nice to see you again, Mrs. Jones," Necessary muttered. The two men 
stepped inside. 

"I distinctly remember telling you to call me Helen," she answered. She 
turned to her nephew. "The last time Mr. Smith was here, he was wondering 
how the house managed to stay clean with Jason around." 

"I've often wondered myself," Rob said. "But don't tell me. I prefer to go on 
thinking it's some sort of superior magic. Where's Uncle Jason?" 


"He's in the kitchen having a second breakfast. Go right in and join him. I 
know he's expecting Mr. Smith, and he'll be glad to see you, Rob." 

The two men walked back through the hallway and entered the kitchen, 
where they were brought up short by the sheer magnitude of the scene before 
them. 

Jason Jones sat at the kitchen table in his shirt sleeves and a pair of slacks 
that looked like a reconverted tent. A napkin was tucked under the lowest of 
his three chins. Directly in front of him there stood a huge pile of thick slices 
of bread, a plate of butter, a jar of red jelly, and a jar of yellow jelly. An 
oversize cup of coffee was at his elbow. 

"Did you ever realize, Smith," he said without looking up, "that the 
geranium has only been cultivated for two hundred years, and that there are 
five hundred and twenty-five varieties—two hundred and fifty of them from 
Africa? And I have only seventy-two varieties in my hothouse upstairs." It 
was on this last note that he looked up. 

"Brought my nephew along, I see," he remarked mildly. "Did you come to 
see us, Rob, or because of your curiosity about the murder of the man who 
was going to make a star out of you?" 

"A little of both," answered Rob, grinning. "I ran into Smith on Broadway 
and decided to tag along. Got any objections?" 

"None at all. Sit down and join me. Rob, you can get a couple of extra cups 
out of the china closet." 

Rob moved to obey, setting the cups and saucers on the table. He took the 
large pot of coffee from the stove and filled the cups. 

"One of the secrets of successfully solving murders," Jason remarked, "is 
never to tackle a case on an empty stomach. That's the reason that half the 
credit for all of my cases go' to Helen. Try some of that jelly, Smith." 

Necessary had eaten a hasty breakfast and all his running around had 
increased his appetite, so he needed no second urging. He helped himself to a 
generous slice of bread and liberally covered it with red jelly. 

"There's nothing like that jelly," Jason said as he watched Necessary. 
"Notice how much it tastes like a -blend of fresh apple and Turkish Delight? 
The secret is geraniums. Guess maybe that's the only time I ever did 
something not quite fair. It was back in 1934. I arrested a Greek for a murder. 
I discovered that he had a secret recipe for making this jelly about the same 
time I learned that he wasn't guilty of the murder. But I didn't let him know 
that he could go until he'd told me how to make the jelly.” 

"Probably the only time a man's life ever depended on jelly," remarked 
Rob. 

"But well worth it," said Jason. "And you know, the secret is nothing but 
adding the leaves of sweet-scented geranium to ordinary apple jelly the last 
three minutes it's boiling. That other jelly, now, I got the recipe for that from 
an Armenian opium peddler. It's lemon jelly with the leaves of Pelargonium 
Tomentosum and a glass of creme de menthe added. You'd be surprised what 


a difference it makes." 

"It looks like the only time I get to see what a difference it makes," 
Necessary said through a mouthful, "is when there's a murder." 

"Nope," Jason said. "Gome any time. You've never had a chanee to see my 
geraniums, anyway. You ought to come up and spend a day in the hothouse 
with them. It would make a changed man out of you." 

"Maybe he doesn't want to be a changed man,” Rob pointed out. 

"Nonsense." Jason busied himself with extracting a cigarette from a 
crumpled pack. Necessary wondered idly why it was that Jason always 
seemed to have the same pack of cigarettes; he'd never seen him with one that 
looked fresh. When the cigarette was lit, Jason glanced up at Necessary with 
shrewd eyes. 

"Speaking of murders," he said, "Morris Block's secretary was murdered in 
Block's office yesterday. According to the Medical Examiner's report, he was 
killed about an hour before Block was—and in exactly the same way. 
Whoever killed him completely ransacked the office, and it's safe to assume 
that he got Block's blackmail evidence." 

"Say," exclaimed Rob, "that's interesting!" 

"Isn't it?" said Necessary, avoiding looking at Jason. 

"But," went on Jason, "the murderer wasn't the only person that entered 
Block's office. Somebody else came along afterward and probably entered 
with a skeleton key. Then about two o'clock this morning, some guy calls 
Headquarters and reports the murder—but doesn't leave his name. So that 
must have been the time he finished going over the office.” 

"What makes you think the caller and the man who entered the office were 
the same?" Necessary asked, concentrating on his coffee. "For that matter, 
how can you be sure someone else entered the office? Was he seen?" 

"Nope. But we know there was someone who entered the place. The 
murderer apparently wore gloves, except when he obligingly took off one 
glove to leave a nice hand print on the wall—in blood. But somebody had 
been careful to wipe off the door knobs—and only them. That indicated 
somebody else coming along, discovering the murder and then being careful 
to obliterate the evidence of him being there." 

"And the hand print on the wall," said Rob Clayton, "wa3 one of Max 
Thale's ?" 

"Right," Jason said. Then he added, quietly, "Why didn't you leave your 
name when you called Headquarters, Necessary?" 

‘1 —" began Necessary, only to look at Jason and grin. "What made you 
think it was me?" he asked. 

"Had to be. You were the only one ambitious enough to go off investigating 
at one o'clock this morning. You knew that checking over Block's office was 
something we'd get around to today, but you thought you might get a little 
jump on us. That also fitted in, I thought, with the guy who called in to report. 
It was somebody who knew what department to ask for—not just reporting it 


to the Headquarters operator, like most people do. Knowing how you like to 
stick that long nose of yours into things, it wTas easy to figure. Did you find 
anything?" 

"Not much," Necessary admitted. "The murderer had gone over things too 
well, as your men must have discovered. But I did find one thing in the 
wastebasket—an envelope that had been addressed to Max Thale, and then 
crumpled up and thrown away. It was addressed to him at the Selnor Hotel." 

"And you took it with you?” asked Jason. 

"Yeah," admitted Necessary. "I went around there this morning—in fact, 
your nephew was with me. Max Thale was registered there all right, checked 
in yesterday. But he never came back after the business last night. All of his 
things are there, but I'm afraid there isn't much to work on. He had 
nothing of a personal nature. All Of his things are practically new, as 
if he had just come into some money and had splurged in setting 
himself up with new clothes, new bags and everything else." 

Necessary had expected to bowl Jason over with the news of the 
Selnor Hotel, but the fat detective didn't seem the least surprised. 

"I was wondering what you'd find in his room," he said. 

"You were wondering what I'd find?" echoed Necessary. "Do you 
mean you knew about the hotel?" 

Jason nodded. "Yeah. I figured that this Thale ought to be 
registered at some hotel, so early this morning I started calling all of 
them. The Selnor told me that he was registered. Did you have any 
trouble getting into his room ?" 

"No," Necessary said, now suspicious about that. He was remembering how 
anxious the manager had been to please him. "Did you have anything to do 
with that?" 

"In a way, I suppose," Jason said with an innocent air. "I told the manager 
that Mr. Smith would probably be around to look into the matter. You see, I 
sort of figured you'd find out about the hotel and look into it, even though I 
didn't know about the envelope. I figured if you didn't have any trouble 
looking the room over, it would save me a trip down there." 

"The sly old fox," muttered Rob Clayton under his breath—but not too far 
under. "But even that hardly explains why the manager was so anxious to 
please." 

"What about that part of it?" demanded Necessary, remembering with some 
embarrassment the airy answer he had given Rob Clayton to explain the 
manager's attitude. 

"I might have had something to do with that, too," Jason admitted. "You 
see, the Selnor Hotel is not always too particular about asking young married 
couples for a look at their licenses. It's just that they're sympathetic with love 
and i don't like to bother honeymooners. So I told the manager that you were 
being assigned to the Broadway case. I'm glad the manager wanted to be 


helpful." 

"Well, I'll be damned!" said Necessary, as Rob Clayton exploded with 
laughter. Jason sat there looking like a fat 
Buddha, well-pleased with himself. 

"Have you been up to anything else?" Necessary asked. 

"Well, I've been thinking a little," Jason said. "I've been thinking about the 
murder last night. It always intrigues me when a murderer goes to all the 
trouble of rigging up a locked room or an impossible situation just to fool the 
police. It sort of brightens up the whole case." 

"I thought you said this was a locked house case last night," Necessary said 
sarcastically. 

"That was only symbolically speaking. Technically, this isn't a locked room 
at all. It comes under the heading of impossible situations. Now, there are just 
as many of them as of locked rooms ..." 

"My God," said Necessary, who was still sulking because of the hotel 
incident, "are we going to have to listen to a lecture?" 

"Why shouldn't I lecture " demanded Jason. "If Clayton Rawson, John 
Dickson Carr, and H. H. Holmes can write long treatises on locked rooms, I 
guess I can say a few words on impossible situations." 

"You should know,” Rob said to Necessary, "that Uncle Jason wouldn't be 
happy on a murder case unless he could make lectures." 

"Now," Jason said happily, folding his hands over his stomach, "we have a 
situation where a murder is committed with at least forty-nine suspects. There 
may have been more, but at the same time the police arrive there are forty- 
nine persons present, exclusive of the corpse. The police have men stationed 
at the front and the back, and the rest of the house is surrounded by four 
inches of snow. Forty-nine names, fingerprints and stories are collected and 
one of the forty-nine is discovered to be the murderer. But at this stage there 
are only forty-eight people present. One person has vanished. It is impossible 
for that person to have left through any of the windows without leaving marks 
in the snow, and the police are at all doors. Our question is how could this 
person have vanished?” 

"There is always the possibility of a bribe," Necessary said, entering into 
the spirit of it against his will. 

"True, but I think that can be ruled out in this case. There were two 
patrolmen at the front and two at the back. All four have been on the Force 
fifteen years or more and have good records. Undoubtedly, in that time, they 
have been exposed to greater temptations than Max Thale could offer. I think 
we can agree that Max Thale did not leave the house past those policemen. 
What else?" 

"How about this?" asked Rob. "The murderers might have gone up through 
the attic to the roof and stayed there until the police left." 

Jason nodded. "That would be one of the most obvious solutions. But 
Sergeant Kelly thought of that andachecked on the roof. It was covered with 


snow and no one had been up there. Anything else?" 

"The only other thing that would seem possible," Necessary said, "is that he 
was hidden somewhere in the house and we missed finding him." 

"Except that you know we searched every inch of the house," Jason said. 
"There was no space there for a secret compartment, either. So we've 
eliminated the doors, the windows, the roof, and the possibility of the 
murderer being hidden in the house. What does that leave?" 

"Nothing," Necessary said. "If we've eliminated all those things, then what 
happened is impossible. Max Thale couldn't have vanished from the house." 

"Exactly," said Jason, beaming at both of them. "That's what makes it an 
impossible situation. It couldn't have happened—but it did. Now, in 
considering such impossible situations, there are several classifications. Of 
course, we take for granted that such situations are primarily concerned with 
murder. Our first group, which I call Class A, is where murder is committed 
by some mechanical means, such as a gun trap, so that the murderer has 
actually done his vanishing before the murder was committed." 

"We can rule that out," Rob observed. 

"Class A ruled out," Jason said. "That brings us to Class B. This would be 
where the murder is committed in a straightforward manner, but the murderer 
escapes by mechanical means. This would include such things as trap doors 
and secret tunnels or secret rooms in the house." 

"We've already eliminated that," Necessary said. 

"You're right," Jason said. "Class B ruled out, which brings us to Class C. 
This is where, again, the murderer commits his crime without any mechanical 
help, but through the use of misdirection makes it seem impossible for it to 
have happened under the conditions. The murderer need not vanish, but the 
same kind of misdirection might be used to make him seem to vanish. This 
class is similar to the average magic, or sleight-of-hand, trick. The audience, 
which is the police, has its attention focused on something unimportant at the 
time an important move takes place. Thus, in this class, a man might 
disappear before or after the time when he seems to have disappeared, and 
that time element makes it possible for him to surmount the obstacles which 
make such disappearance seem impossible." 

"In other words," Rob said thoughtfully, "Max Thale might have hidden 
somewhere in the house until we thought he had vanished and were searching 
for him, then he could have walked out the door?" 

"Something like that," Jason said. "I don't think it happened exactly that 
way, but such an example would fit Class C. But Class D involves 
creating a murderer. That is, the murderer makes everything point to 
someone else as the guilty party, and then causes that person to 
vanish. In our particular case, suppose the murderer is a man we will 
call X. He commits the murder of Block and arranges it so that we 
will be sure of thinking that Max Thale did it. Then all he has to do is 


kill Thale and get the body out of the building." 

"That would be even more difficult than getting out himself," objected 
Necessary. "Besides, it would involve forging Thale's fingerprints, which we 
agreed is impossible." 

"All too true," sighed Jason. He got up and helped himself to some more 
coffee and then slumped back into his chair again. "Our case, however, falls 
in either Class C or Class D. There are other classes, but they're not relevant." 

"It may fall in one of those classes, but I don't see where that puts us any 
nearer to a solution,” Necessary said. 

"I agree," said Rob. "If anything, it only makes the whole case more 
confusing, so far as I'm concerned. The more classifications you give us, the 
more it proves that Max Thale couldn't have vanished from the house. But he 
did." 

"That's because you haven't found the key," Jason said. 

"Have you found it ?" 

"Not yet. The only way to solve a case like this is to forget that it's a human 
drama, in which a human life was lost, and to think of it as a trick—as sleight- 
of-hand. When we do that, we know that all we have to do is find the one 
move that is the key to the trick, and the whole thing will fall apart. I don't 
know if this is the key or not, but there is one thing in this case which I assure 
you is so important that if you will explain it to me I'll give you the whole 
solution to the murder of Morris Block." 

"What's that?" demanded Necessary. 

"The fingerprints," Jason said. "Under normal procedure, the criminal does 
his best to see that there are no fingerprints left around the scene of his crime. 
For example, take Necessary's actions when he broke into Block's office last 
night." Jason paused to grin. "But in this case, we have just the opposite. The 
murderer seems particularly anxious that we shouldn't miss his fingerprints. 
The fact that the prints were on the knife handle so clearly—and in blood— 
might have been an accident, but when we find them imprinted equally clear 
— and again in blood—beside the wall safe in the murder of Block's 
secretary, it can only mean that he wants us to take notice of his prints. 
Why?" 

"And that brings us back to the forgery of fingerprints," Necessary said with 
a frown. 

"Which is impossible," Jason finished. "Still, we cannot overestimate the 
importance of those prints. I think we can agree that our murderer must be a 
man with pretty steady nerves, but even the coolest murderer does not want to 
hang around the scene of his crime longer than he has to. Yet this one stays 
to see that his hand is well covered with blood and then to make an imprint of 
that hand in some prominent spot. These are two separate actions contrary to 
the usual action of a murderer, who tries to keep from leaving prints and tries 
equally hard not to get blood on himself. All of which proves that those 
simple little fingerprints are the most important thing in the case. Explain 


them to me and I'll explain the case to you." 

For several minutes, the three men were silent. It was Necessary, always 
eager for action, who first broke the silence. 

"Is that all you've been doing?" he demanded. "Sitting around, thinking up 
classifications of impossible situations?" 

"Not quite," Jason said, "but before we discuss what else -I did, I wonder if 
you wouldn't like to read what your employer thinks about last night." He 
tossed over a copy of the Morning Star. It was already folded to the dramatic 
page. With Rob Clayton looking over his shoulder, Necessary read: 


BROADWAY 


in Review 
with Thornton Rockwood 

Summing up for the year, as I always do just before 
Christmas, I have this to sav about the year 1944 and the 
theatre: 
The best play of the year: The Gay Romero 
The best musical of the year: The Lights Go Out 
The best actress of the year: Jane Lauren 
The best actor of the year: David Chatham 


x x x 


Speaking of performances, your reporter last night attended 
the last production of Morris Block's—his murder. Like all of 
Block's productions, it was overly-melodramatic and lacking 
in good taste. And, like most of his productions, it will 
undoubtedly be a great success. It contained all of the worst 
elements of the old ten-twenty-thirty days, such as bloody 
fingerprints on the wall and a murderer who vanished into thin 
air. Despite the melodrama, however, the production is not 
without its element of comedy. The last act stars a detective 
who might well have stepped out of the nearest burlesque 
house, baggy pants and all. 


"Well," said Rob Clayton, with a twinkle in his eyes, "I always told you that 
you should get your pants pressed more often, Uncle Jason. Critics notice 
things like that." 

"To hell with him," Necessary said. "I don't like anything about the guy, 
and I'm going to stop working for him." 

"Now, now," Jason admonished, "don't do anything as rash as that, Smith. 
If you quit, you might have to give back that five hundred dollar retainer, and 


you shouldn't throw money around like that. Besides, if you quit, you won't 
have any client on this case, and someone in the department might complain 
because I continue to let you stick on the case." 

"All right, I won't quit," said Necessary, "but I don't have to like the guy." 

"That won't make you unusual,” Rob said dryly. 

"It may not mean anything," Jason said, drowning a cigarette in his coffee 
cup, "but there's one thing in his column that interests me. The only question 
is, did he just happen to use it as a figure of speech or did he know?" 

"What's that?" 

"He mentions bloody fingerprints on the wall. There weren't any 
fingerprints, bloody or otherwise, on the wall at Block's. There were in 
Block's office, but Rockwood handed in his copy before anyone knew about 
what had happened at the office—except the murderer. I checked on that." 

"Say," Necessary exclaimed, "maybe that's it! Maybe Rockwood is the 
murderer! I've been wondering why he should hire me, and that might be the 
reason. He may have felt that if he had a private detective in there, maybe at 
odds with the city cops, it would give him a better chance." 

"On the other hand," Rob said, "Rockwood is just the kind of guy to hire a 
private detective and really hope he could beat the police to the solution. He is 
never so happy »s when he is making someone squirm.” 

"Either idea might be the right one,” Jason said. "But it is interesting that he 
should have used that particular phrase." 

"We've done a lot of talking about the murder of Morris Block," Necessary 
said, "but we still haven't applied the two basic rules of a murder case to any 
of the suspects." 

"What are those two basic rules?" Jason asked gently. 

"Why—why I always understood the two most important questions were 
opportunity and motivation..." 

"In a way, I suppose they are," Jason admitted, "but I thought you were in 
no doubt about the guilt of Max Thale?" 

"I'm not," Necessary said, "but I keep thinking that there must have been 
somebody else mixed up in it with him, or he wouldn't have been able to get 
away like he did. Or, maybe, to fit in with one of those classifications you 
mentioned, somebody else did the murder. Maybe they discovered a way to 
forge prints, and then did away with Thale." 

"The one thing I can assure you," said Jason, "is that no one found a way of 
forging fingerprints. But you're right about one thing, Smith. Just because we 
have Thale's fingerprints on the scene of the crime and can't find Thale 
anywhere, is not a sufficient reason for forgetting about the others. I spent 
considerable time this morning going over the list of people and getting some 
additional information from Headquarters." 

"What did you find?" Rob asked. 

"For one thing, I got the list down to a small enough figure for our 
purposes. Out of the forty-nine people present, forty-four are out of the 


running, unless we want to believe that several people were involved in this. 
That leaves us with five people, including the elusive -Max Thale, who had 
absolutely no alibi during the time that Block must have been killed." 

"Who are they?" 

"David Chatham, Toni Dorne, Max Thale, Thornton Rock-wood and 
Gregor Santos." 

"But I thought that Santos was with his producer all the time," Necessary 
said. 

"Not quite all the time," Jason said. “He was with a Mr. Cadley for some 
time, but there was a period of at least twenty minutes before they got 
together which falls within the time that Block was killed. Cadley is 
covered during that time, but Santos is not." 

"Well," said Necessary, "it would seem simple enough, if we only 
had some way of finding out who Block was blackmailing. That 
would narrow the field down a little more, and we could go to work 
on the two or three remaining suspects." 

"I can tell you who Block was blackmailing,” Jason said. He was 
enjoying the effect of the little surprises he kept springing on 
Necessary and his nephew. "But you'll find that it doesn't reduce the 
list by so much as one suspect." 

"You know who was being blackmailed?" Necessary asked 
unbelievingly. "How did you find out? They certainly never told 
you." 

"No, they didn't tell me. But, early this morning, we got a court 
order to open Block's safety deposit box. He kept a record book there 
with a complete list of payments received every week and who paid 
them." 

"How do you know that was a record of blackmail payments?" 

"Because it had nothing to do with his regular books, and the first 
page of the book' carried the notation: Payments received for Special 
Services—with the word special heavily underscored. There were 
entries in that book showing payments from Toni Dorne and Gregor 
Santos for a period of more than two years." 

"Were they the only two in the book?" Rob asked. 

"Actually, there were almost a hundred names in the book," Jason 
said. "But there was only one other name in there from our list of 
five. The last two months showed payments from Thornton 
Rockwood." 

"That's funny," mused Rob. "Block and Rockwood were always 
enemies, and Block had Rockwood barred from hia theatres for 


almost five years because of his reviews." 

"I remember that," Jason said, nodding. "So it must have been a 
specially bitter pill for Rockwood to have to start paying blackmail to 
Block ... But there were no entries in the book for either David 
Chatham or Max Thale—which sort of upsets the obvious 
motivation." 

"But," exclaimed Necessary, "what other motivation could there be—except 
for wanting to get back the evidence on which the murderer was being 
blackmailed?" 

"Blackmail," Jason said carefully, "brought in a little more than a thousand 
dollars a week to Morris Block. Men have been killed for less than that. Or 
the murder might have solved two problems for the murderer—released him 
from blackmail and furnished the means for a good-sized income." 

"But if the murderer tries to carry on the blackmailing, it will reveal him as 
the murderer." 

"Only to the people he's blackmailing," Jason pointed out. "They have 
already proved that they're not willing to go to the police. I'm not saying that 
the murderer intends to continue with the blackmail evidence, but we haven't 
found any of it, which indicates the murderer took it." 

"There are a couple of things which occur to me," Rob said slowly, "if the 
two of you don't mind me putting in my two cents worth. One thing, I think, 
would tend to eliminate David Chatham and Toni Dorne. Toni has been in the 
big money for a long time, but has just signed a Hollywood contract which 
puts her into even bigger money. David Chatham, because of the success of 
The Gay Romero, is also about to go to Hollywood and into the big money. 
Surely neither of them would risk that for the income from blackmailing. A 
thousand a week is only a drop in the bucket to what they stand to make." 

"I wouldn't mind having a few drops like that," Necessary said, 'but they 
might have done it to stop paying blackmail money." 

"As Uncle Jason pointed out, Chatham wasn't paying it. And I doubt if 
they'd even risk what they're about to get, to get out of paying blackmail. The 
other point I had is that you seem to be getting away entirely from the fact that 
there was a guy named Max Thale around, that his fingerprints were found on 
the murder weapon in one case and in the room in the other, and that the same 
Max Thale is not to be found anywhere." 

"We haven't forgotten it," Jason said. "We were just ignoring it for a while. 
It could be thaj; we'd concentrate on Thale so much we'd forget to look at 
anything else—it might even be that's what somebody would like us to do. 
We definitely have to keep on looking for Max Thale—but we also have to 
keep checking up on the others. One of them may be implicated with him, and 
that person might be the weak link through which we get Thale." 

"One thing is certain," Necessary said with a glance at Jason, "we won't get 
Thale or anyone else if we continue to sit here in the Jones kitchen just talking 


about it." 

Jason sighed. "I suppose," he said, "that I'd better get dressed so that we can 
go. You have to move around and look busy so that Rockwood and the 
Morning Star will think that you're doing something to earn the money they're 
paying you. And I suppose I have to keep busy or someone will be calling the 
Commissioner and saying that I'm wasting the taxpayers' money. They don't 
seem to realize that you don't solve cases like this by dashing around, but by 
sitting quietly and thinking. Sometimes I wonder why I stay on the Force." 

"It wouldn't be because there's a regular pay check, would it?" asked 
Necessary. 

"No," Jason said seriously. "I've got a little money put aside, and I've been 
on the Force long enough to draw a pension. I think I will retire before long 
and just raise geraniums." 

"In the meantime," Necessary reminded him, "there's still the murder of 
Morris Block to solve. Climb into one of those tents you call a suit and let's 
get going." 

"That's gratitude for you," Jason said to Rob in mock hurt. "Here I give him 
the benefit of all my knowledge about impossible situations, and he makes 
insulting remarks about my size." He heaved himself up out of the chair and 
looked down at Necessary. "You wouldn't like to come upstairs and see my 
greenhouse, would you?" 

"No," Necessary said firmly. "I'll listen to you talk, but I'll be damned if I'll 
waste time looking at a lot of silly flowers.” 

"You're going to burn yourself out at an early age," predicted Jason. He 
waddled to the door and stopped to look back. "I'll give you something to 
chew on while I'm dressing. See if you can think up a good answer to this: 
why was an envelope addressed to Max Thale at the Selnor Hotel in a 
wastebasket in Block's office?" 

With that he was gone. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


Rob Clayton was breaking in a new act at the night club, and had to be at an 
early rehearsal, so Necessary and Jason dropped him at the corner of Fifty- 
second Street and Fifth Avenue. Promising to let him know how they 
progressed, they drove on East toward Gregor Santos’ apartment on Mitchell 
Place. 

"You got any ideas?" Necessary asked as they waited for a light to change. 

"Lots of them," grunted Jason. "But not one is any good until somebody 
tells me why the murderer was so anxious to leave those fingerprints all 
around." 

"If Thale isn't the murderer," Necessary said, "it's fairly obvious that they 
were left to pin it on him." 

"But if he is the murderer, then why were they left? That is definitely the 
sixty-four dollar question. Incidentally, did I tell you that I called the Mailer 


Studios about Thale?" 

"No. What did they say?" 

"Never heard of him," said Jason. "Out of the nowhere he came, and into 
the nowhere he vanished." 

"If we hadn't seen him ourselves, I'd be willing to swear that Max Thale 
never existed." 

"But we did see him," Jason pointed out. "That's what makes the case so 
interesting. We know that no one pulled arfy hocus pocus on us to make us 
think there was a Max Thale, so that we'd be amazed when we couldn't find 
him. We saw him. And we have to believe in the things we actually see—or 
nothing in the case will have any value. So, putting it as pessimistically as 
possible, we must believe in at least the temporary existence of Max Thale, 
and that there was some reason for leaving his fingerprints at each crime." 

"I know that we agreed that fingerprints can't be forged," said Necessary, 
"put could it be possible for Thale to have had" some sort of faked prints, 
which he put on in order to establish the identity of Max Thale, whereas he is 
actually someone else?" 

Jason was shaking his head. "If you're thinking of prints etched on 
something which one puts on like gloves," he said, "you're wrong. That is 
covered when we say that prints can't be forged. It is true that several years 
ago a rather clever criminal made up a fake set of prints with which he fooled 
the police in California for several months. But the science of fingerprint 
detection has been improved since then. Of still more importance is the fact 
that our man held each one of Thale's fingers while taking his prints, and so 
would have detected such a subterfuge." 

"There still has to be a trick somewhere," Necessary insisted stubbornly. 
"There couldn't have been more than fifteen minutes between Thale leaving 
the study and Sergeant Kelly going after him. We've agreed that there was no 
place in the house for him to hide, that he didn't get by the policemen at the 
doors, and that he couldn't have gone out any other way without leaving tracks 
in the snow. If we accept all that, there is only one solution left. He must have 
been one of the other guests who showed up as Thale with faked prints." A 
sudden idea seemed to strike Necessary. "Or maybe he had the faked prints 
when he showed up as himself." 

"Our Identification man would have caught it then, too," Jason pointed out. 
"I'm afraid you're off on the wrong track, Smith. I£ the case were that simple, 
we would have arrested someone last night." 

"But what are we looking for?" Necessary asked irritatedly, as he parked 
the car around the corner from Mitchell Place. 

"Information," Jason said promptly. 

"What kind of information?" 

"Any kind," Jason answered, getting out of the car. "If we knew what exact 
information we were looking for, we wouldn't have to look. We just go along 
collecting information, and suddenly there's something that makes sense. It's 


always like that. Maybe it's the first piece of information you get, maybe it's 
the last. Usually, it sounds unimportant. That's the reason people make 
mistakes and give you the information. Even the murderer doesn't know what 
is important. It's iike raising geraniums." 

"In God's name, how is it like raising geraniums?" asked Necessary, who 
always felt irritation when Jason rambled. 

"I remember," Jason said dreamily as they walked up the street, "the first 
Prince of Orange slip I got. I planted it and practically hovered over it for 
clays. It didn't do well, a little scrawny plant that seemed on the point of dying 
for weeks. But it grew into one of the strongest plants in my greenhouse and I 
must have taken fifty other slips from it. Clues are like that, too." 

"TIl be damned," muttered Necessary. But he had no chance to enlarge on 
his state of damnation, for they had arrived at the apartment house. A boy at 
the switchboard’ took their names and spoke into the phone. He nodded for 
them to go up. 

The elevator let them off at the sixth floor and they tramped down the 
carpeted corridor. There is something about an expensive apartment house 
that makes policemen feel like intruders. Give them a cold water flat or a run- 
down brownstone and they invade it like conquerors, but the minute they 
enter a place where the carpeting ia more than an inch thick, they are 
straightening up and fumbling nervously with their ties. Even Necessary felt 
this as they rang the bell at 6-C. Once they could start asking questions, he 
would feel better. 

The door opened and Gregor Santos looked out, smiling. He wore a red 
brocaded dressing gown, and there was a faint odor of perfume in the air. 

"Good afternoon, gentlemen,” he said in his careful English. "Come in." 

They entered and Necessary looked around. The apartment was lavishly 
furnished, and everywhere there were touches of brightness that you would 
expect to find in the apartment of a young girl. In the corner of the room, near 
the kitchenette, stood a small coffee table. There was a cup of coffee on it, and 
the morning papers were spread out beside the cup. 

"I arise late," Santos explained as he saw them looking at the coffee table, 
"and so I am just having my morning coffee. You will join me?" 

Necessary opened his mouth to say no, but Jason spoke first. 

"We'll be glad to," he said. He pulled up a chair and sat down at the table 
without looking at Necessary. 

Gregor Santos hurried into the kitchen and came out with two cups and 
saucers and a pot of coffee. He set the cups down and filled them with 
steaming coffee. 

"I never know when company will drop in as I'm having my breakfast,” he 
explained, "so I always make enough coffee. Cream and sugar, Inspector?" 

"I'm not an Inspector," Jason said patiently, spooning sugar into his cup. 
"I'm not a captain, lieutenant, or even a sergeant. Just a first grade detective. 
It's better that way. You don't always have people figuring out ways to take 


your job away from you." He took a sip of the coffee. "This is very good 
coffee." 

"I am an excellent cook," Santos announced with pride. "I make the best 
stuffed oysters you have ever tasted." 

"Is that so?" Jason said, while Necessary grumbled beneath his breath. "I'll 
have to trade you a jelly recipe for the recipe of your oysters. Tell me, do 
you like geraniums?" 

"Geraniums? But yes. I am very fond of them. I remember once when I 
lived in the country, I had many geraniums, but I was -especially fond of two 
species. They were called Attar of Roses and Purple Unique—" 

"You see,” Jason said, beaming at the scowling Necessary. "Here is an 
intelligent man. You can always trust a man who likes geraniums." 

"Yeah—trust him to talk about them," muttered Necessary. 

"You'll have to excuse my friend," Jason said to the dance director. "He's 
never learned how to live leisurely. Burns himself out. I always tell him that 
he needs a good hobby. As soon as we get this case over with, you'll have to 
come up and see my greenhouse." 

"I shall be delighted,” Santos said. "How is the—er—case coming along?" 

"All right, I suppose,” said Jason sighing. "The biggest thing about a job 
like this is just waiting around until something happens. You take a lot of 
detectives, they knock them-i selves out looking all around for clues; 
sometimes they even work so hard they don't see some of the clues that are 
floating around. But, me, I like to sort of sit around and think. It's a lot more 
comfortable and it works out just as well." Jason fumbled for his usual pack of 
cigarettes, lit one and puffed on it contentedly. Then, in the same tone of 
voice, he said: "I suppose you got a little note from Max Thale this morning?" 

The smile vanished from the face 'of Gregor Santos as though an invisible 
giant hand had erased it. The color left his face, leaving it white and drawn. 
His eyes shifted around the room. 

"A—a letter from Max Thale?" he asked. He too lit a cigarette, his hands 
trembling. He tried to laugh but it was a feeble attempt. "Why should I get a 
letter from this Max Thale—from a murderer?" he asked. He leaned over and 
crushed the freshly-lit cigarette out in his coffe cup. 

"I sort of figured he'd write to you,” Jason said placidly. "Now, you take an 
ordinary murderer, he'd wait a few weeks before he started blackmailing the 
victims of the man he murdered. But Max Thale is no ordinary murderer. He 
proved that last night. So I figured he wouldn't lose any time informing 
everybody that they had to pay." 

"But why should anyone try to blackmail me?" Santos asked. He'd 
recovered much of his composure. "I have done nothing." 

"Sure," Jason said easily. "We're not interested in knowing what you did 
—I'm pretty sure it wasn't anything criminal. But we do know that 
Morris Block was blackmailing you. We found the book where he 
made the entries of payment. But whoever murdered Block also had 


the foresight to take all the evidence of blackmail which Block was 
using. It's pretty easy to guess he didn't take it for his own private 
amusement." 

There was a long silence with Jason and Necessary staring at the 
squirming Santos. Finally the latter managed a weak smile and 
looked at Jason. 

"I admit nothing, Mr. Policeman," he said, "but suppose I did get 
such a letter? What then?" 

"Nothing much," Jason said. "I just figured you might be able to 
give us a little help, and then when we find this Max Thale we see to 
it that you get any papers of yours back without any questions being 
asked about them." 

"What kind of help?" Santos wanted to know. 

"Maybe information." 

"It depends on what you want to know," Santos said carefully. 
"Naturally, I am always more than willing to help the officers of law 
and order. But maybe there are things which I do not know." 

"We'll see. You know this Max Thale?" 

"Of course not. Last night is the first time I ever see him, and even 
then I do not take a good look at him. I am thinking this is just 
another jerk from Hollywood, and I forget about him—until the 
murder. Do you think if I knew him I would let him get away with 
blackmailing me—that is, if he was!" 

"What would you do to him—kill him?" asked Necessary. 

"Kill him—no. That would not be necessary. He is a murderer, is 
he not? If I knew him, then he would not dare do anything that would 
make me angry or I would turn him over to the police." 

"You wouldn't turn him over to the police anyway?" Necessary 
wanted to know. 

The dance director shrugged. "Who knows? Perhaps— if I was 
being blackmailed—I would rather make him stop getting money 
from me than take a chance on him using the information he has. Of 
course, we are only imagining that he's blackmailing me." 

"Of course," Jason agreed solemnly. "But how are you supposed to pay off 
to him? Is he supposed to come around and collect it?" 

Again Gregor Santos was silent for several seconds, apparently weighing 
what he should tell them and what he should hold back. Then he shrugged, 
as if in answer to himself. 

"He does not even call it blackmail—this Max Thale of yours," he said. "He 
writes to inform me that he is forming a group to be known as the Admirers of 


Morris Block Club, and that the purpose is to consider certain property of 
Morris Block's which he—Max Thale—has inherited. He tells me that the 
dues to the club will be—a very large sum. He says he will communicate with 
me very soon and tell me where I am to send my dues. He is very polite." 
Santos laughed bitterly. 

"If nothing else happens before then," Jason said, "you can tell us when he 
does get in touch with you. Maybe we can trap him through his method of 
collecting dues." 

"And you will return any—papers of mine you might find on this murderer, 
without going through them?" Santos asked suspiciously. 

"That's right. I give you my word on it and you can check anywhere in 
town. They'll all tell you Jason Jones keeps him word." 

"We will see," Santos said. "But if I find this Max Thale, I will handle him 
myself. Why is it that you—the police— know nothing about Mr. Thale? I 
thought you had ways of learning everything about a person." 

"We do, most of the time," Jason said. "Only Max Thale seems to have sort 
of wandered here from nowhere, and has gone back there." 

"Well, wherever nowhere is, it has a post office," Santos said. "But I read in 
the paper that he has been staying at a hotel. Surely, you should find out 
something there." 

"Sure," said Jason. "We found out that he was staying there—for all of three 
or four hours. He's still got his things there, but they don't mean anything. All 
we could find was some nice suits and new blue and gray shirts and a mystery 
novel." 

"A mystery novel?" said Santos. "I am very fond of them myself. What kind 
of a mystery novel does a man read who is about to commit a murder himself 
on 

"What was the name of it, Smith ?" Jason asked. 

"Laughing Buddha Murders, or something like that," Necessary said. "By 
some guy named Foster. I never heard of him before." 

"By Richard Foster?" Santos asked. He was leaning forward in his chair, 
and there was a peculiar intensity in his face. 

"That was the guy," Necessary said. "Why? You know him?" 

"I have heard of him." Santos suddenly leaned back in his chair and 
laughed. "I did not think much of him when I first read him, but lately I am 
beginning to realize how good he is." Santos laughed again. 

Jason and Necessary exchanged glances. There was a change in Gregor 
Santos which puzzled them—as if he'd learned something from the mention of 
the mystery novel, yet both of them were sure that there was nothing to 
discover from that source. 

"I will show you what a great lover I am of mysteries," Santos said gaily. 
He got up from the table and moved across the room. He threw open the door 
to another room. "Look." 

From where they sat, they could see the walls of the other room were lined 


with bookcases and they were full of books. 

"They are all mysteries," announced Santos. "That is my great passion when 
I am not directing the dance." 

"Looks like quite a collection," Jason said. "You got any more by this 
Foster guy?" 

"No," Santos said. He laughed again. "I have no more by him, but I have 
hundreds of others. If you like to borrow one, you can help yourself. I am 
always lending them." 

"Maybe I'll take advantage of that—later," Jason said. "Are you sure you 
can't tell us something more about Max Thale?" 

"But I tell you I never see him before yesterday," Santos insisted. "And then 
I only see that he is a man with a beard— and quite handsome. But that is all 
I can tell you." 

"Well, in that case," Jason said, getting up, "I guess we might as well go. 
It's much nicer staying here and drinking your coffee, but I suppose we have 
to look like we're running down some clues. You won't forget to get in touch 
with us if you hear from Max Thale?" 

"Of course not." Santos escorted them to the door. A3 they stepped outside, 
he said. "But you must understand, I was only playing your game when I 
admitted that I received a letter from Max Thale. I have received no letter, for 
who would blackmail Gregor Santos? I think no one! Goodbye, gentlemen." 

The door closed, but not before they heard Santos laugh again. 

Jason and Necessary were silent all the way down in the elevator, but by the 
time they reached the sidewalk, Necessary could keep quiet no longer. 

"He was lying," Necessary said harshly. "He admits that he got a letter and 
then tries to pretend he was only joking. But what the hell made him change? 
It was right after that mystery book was mentioned." 

"I noticed," Jason said calmly. "It looks like there must have been 
something about that book that gave him an idea on Max Thale. But if there 
was, it's something that we probably haven't got a chance of learning unless 
Gregor Santos -decides to tell us." 

"Fat chance,” said Necessary. 

"You're probably right," Jason agreed. "Of course, there's always a chance 
that the book had nothing to do with it directly—that it merely reminded 
Santos of something else that gave him a key to Thale. Either way, all we can 
do is wait to see what develops. I think we might stop to see young Chatham 
next on our list. He lives on Fifty-sixth Street just off Fifth Avenue." 

They reached the parked car and got in. Just as Necessary pulled out into 
the street, Jason spoke again. 

"You know," he said, "if Gregor Santos does have an idea about Max Thale, 
I don't think I would want to be in Santos' shoes. A killer who is cold-blooded 
enough to stop and clip his hand in his victim's blood to leave a fingerprint, 
isn't going to be very frightened of Gregor Santos." 


CHAPTER NINE 


David Chatham lived in what was called the penthouse of a small apartment 
building on Fifty-sixth Street, just west of Fifth Avenue. The building was 
only three stories high, which always confused people who told the elevator 
operator they wanted the penthouse, only to find the elevator stopping at the 
third floor. But the three-room apartment had a terrace on three sides, and all 
the other conveniences of a penthouse. The young actor opened the door in 
answer to Jason's ring and smiled a welcome. 

"Ah, the Cossacks," he exclaimed. "Come in. Through these portals pass the 
best cops in the world." 

"I hope you don't mind us interrupting you for a few minutes,” Jason said as 
he and Necessary stepped inside. They found themselves in a comfortably 
furnished living room, the walls of which were covered with photographs— 
mostly girls. 

"And if I did mind?” asked David Chatham, smiling. "Would it do me any 
good? Obviously not, so don't bother answering. I presume the hounds are 
baying fast on the heels of the miscreant who last night rang the curtain down 
on our Mr. Block?" 

"No more than a feeble bark," Jason said, with a grin. "Our questioning last 
night was necessarily a little sketchy, so we're going around and seeing 
everyone today in the hope that we might get a piece of additional 
information." 

"I am at your service," Chatham said. "At least, for thirty to forty-five 
minutes. Then I have to make a matinee." 

"On Monday?" asked Necessary. 

"On Monday,” repeated Chatham. "This is not a regular matinee. About 
four of the shows on Broadway are giving special benefit matinees today, 
however. All for a good cause, you know." 

"I. am very fond of the theater," Jason said, much in the same tone of voice 
he used in talking about geraniums. "I haven't seen your play yet, although I 
understand it's very good." 

"If you're hinting for a couple of tickets, I'll arrange them for you." 

"I didn't mean that," Jason said. "I'll get them myself. I guess I was mostly 
just talking to myself. I've always thought I might have been an actor, if I had 
started soon enough. I guess it's a little too late now." He looked ruefully 
down at his waistline. 


"Oh, I don't know. You could always play Falstaff." 

Jason sighed. "I suppose the glamorous life is not for me. I'd better stick to 
the cops and my geraniums. I understand you're going to Hollywood?" 

Necessary fidgeted around the apartment, glancing at the signed 
photographs on the wall. He realized the value of Jason's approach to people, 
but it made him impatient just the same. 

"I don't know.'’*Chatham said airily. "I've had an offer, of course, but I may 
decide not to take it. I feel an actor— the real ones—owe something to the 
legitimate theatre. And, of course, one can do ever so much better acting in 
the legitimate theatre." 

"You are fond of acting?” Jason asked. 

"It's my life," Chatham said. He stood in front of Jason in a dramatic pose. 
"I am young, but already I'm acknowledged one of the greatest actors who 
ever lived. If I go to Hollywood, I will make a lot of money, but I may waste 
that. If I stay on Broadway, the world will come here to see me." He laughed 
lightly and dropped into a chair. Even that, however, was a pose. "But I'm 
sure you didn't come to listen to my good points. By the way, what was your 
name?" 

"Jason Jones," Jason said. "And this is Necessary Smith. He's helping me 
on the case." 

Chatham turned his alert eyes on Necessary. "What an unusual name," he 
exclaimed. "How did you get it?" 

"Oh, hell," Necessary said in disgust. "We didn't come here to talk about 
my name!" 

"He's impatient,” Jason explained apologetically. "He hasn't learned to be 
calm about these things the way I have. But you might say he changed his 
name because it was the one thing that wasn't necessary." Jason smiled at his 
own pun. "But we mustn't keep you from your matinee, so, much as I'hate to 
rush these things, I'm afraid we'd better get on with our interview." 

"Of course," Chatham said, all attention. "Can I offer you something to 
drink?" 

Jason shook his head, almost regretfully. "Not now," he said. "The chief 
thing I wanted to ask you was if you had remembered anything else that Max 
Thale might have said while you were playing billiards with him last night?" 

"I did remember one thing," Chatham said, "but I'm afraid it's something 
you already know—according to the newspaper stories. I remembered that he 
mentioned staying at the Selnor Hotel, but I remembered it upon reading 
about the Selnor in the paper." 

"Yes, we've learned about all we can from that angle. You're sure there was 
nothing else?" 

David Chatham looked thoughtful for a moment. "Nothing of any 
importance, I'm sure," he said finally. "We talked about Hollywood most of 
the time. About various people out there, people that we both knew." 

"Would you be surprised,” Jason asked, "to know that Thale never worked 


for the Mailer Studios—that they never heard of him?" 

The actor did look surprised. "That's funny," he said. "He certainly seemed 
to know everyone out there—everyone worth knowing, that is. He seemed to 
know a lot of people I know." 

"He may have been in Hollywood at some time or other, but the Mailer 
Studios never heard of him, at least under the name of Max Thale. Did he 
mention anybody that he knew here in New York?” 

"Only Block. As I said, we talked most of the time about the Coast." 

"He was at the benefit earlier last night?" 

"Yes. I saw him sitting in a box with Block." 

"That must have been some benefit,” Jason said wistfully. "I wish I could 
have seen it. What did you do?" 

"Nothing," Chatham said. "I had a spot of laryngitis last night. My doctor 
told me I'd better not take a chance on straining it, so I begged off." 

"I guess that can be pretty nasty stuff in your profession," Jason said. "I 
guess you wouldn't have any idea how this Max Thale got out of that house 
last night, would you?" 

"If the cops don't know, I don't see how you'd expect a lowly actor to guess. 
Maybe he bribed the men you had at the door.". 

"I just thought I'd ask," Jason said. "Sometimes an amateur stumbles across 
something the professionals miss. But I guess it's too much to expect that to 
happen here. By the way. Mr. Chatham, did you ever hear of The Laughing 
Buddha Murders by Richard Foster?" 

At the sound of the question, Necessary looked up with interest. But David 
Chatham only looked puzzled. 

"By the sound of it, I'd guess it must be a mystery novel," he said, "but I'm 
afraid I never heard of it. Of course, I'm not an avid reader of mysteries, 
although I occasionally indulge. I may have read it and forgotten the title. 
What does it have to do with the case?" 

"I was just wondering," Jason said mildly. "Well —" 

Before Jason could go on, someone rang the door bell— only rang was 
hardly the word, for there was merely a soft chiming from the direction of the 
kitchen. 

"Sorry," David Chatham said, getting up and moving to the door. "Pardon 
me while I see who this is." He opened the door and Toni Dorne rushed in. 
The musical comedy star looked pale and frightened. She did not immediately 
see the two detectives. 

"Oh, David," she said, "I got a — 

"Sorry to interrupt you, darling," David Chatham said languidly, "but are 
you speaking for publication? Little pitchers have big ears, you 
know." 

Toni Dorne looked around and saw the two men. If it were 
possible, her face became paler. 


"Oh!" she said. "I didn't know you had company." 'Then' she took 
another look and said, "Oh!" again. "It's the police," she added rather 
lamely. 

"In person," David Chatham said lightly. "I imagine they are fairly 
discreet, but still it might be a mistake 1 o tell me how much you love 
me in front of them." 

Jason waited until Chatham had swung the door shut and then 
spoke in his mildest tones. "I'm glad you stopped in, Miss Dorne," he 
said. "It saves us making a trip around to see you. I think you were 
going to tell Mr. Chatham that you had received a letter from Max 
Thale, weren't you?" 

"How did you know ?" she gasped, and then her hand flew to her 
mouth as though in belated effort to stop the words. 

"Our elusive murderer," Jason said wryly, "was apparently busy 
writing letters last night after his evening's exercise. As I've already 
explained to someone else, Miss Dorne, we are not interested in 
finding out why you're paying blackmail—we are interested in 
getting a murderer." 

Toni Dorne cast a quick glance at Chatham and the actor laughed. 

"Not me, darling," he said. "The nasty blackmailer hasn't been 
getting his claws into me, so it was someone else they were giving 
their little message to." 

"You admitted to us that Block was blackmailing you," Jason said. 
"We know that Thale has been in touch with one of the other 
blackmail victims, so it was easy to guess that he had with you, too." 

She hesitated, then nodded. "I had a letter from him this morning," 
she admitted. "He said that he was forming a club composed of 
admirers of Morris Block, and that the club would hold meetings to 
discuss certain valuable papers which Block had left. He—he told me 
what my dues would be. Dues! My God, he wants even more than 
Block was getting." 

"There's only one way you can help yourself," Necessary said, 
speaking up for the first time. "That's by working with the police and helping 
them all you can. You can rest assured that nobody will inquire into why you 
were paying Block, and any papers of yours that are found will be returned to 

ou." 
i As Necessary talked, Jason began strolling around the room, looking at the 
multitude of signed photographs. 

"I—I want to do anything I can," Toni Dorne said wearily. "God knows I 
was glad when Morris Block was killed last night, but I'd still want to see the 


murderer caught—even if he wasn't threatening me now. But how can I help 

"There may be some little-thing that you can tell us," Necessary said. "It 
might even be something that you don't think is important—something about 
Max Thale, or about any of the others, and that one little thing will give us a 
lot of help." 

"I certainly can't tell you anything about this Thale person,” she said, 
frowning, "because I didn't know him. Oh, I saw him in the box with Morris 
Block at the benefit last night, but I didn't pay any attention to him. I think I 
may even have been introduced to him. I do remember thinking that he looked 
a little familiar, but that doesn't mean anything. I see so many people, and I'm 
always thinking that people on the street look familiar . . . You see, I'm really 
not much help." 

"What about anyone else at the party?" Necessary insisted. "Anything at 
all." 

"But there isn't anything—at least that has anything to do with the—the 
murder.” She passed her hand across her face in a tired gesture. "I tried to 
think about it last night after I got home, but all I could do was keep 
remembering the way Morris looked when I walked in and saw him on the 
floor. It—it was terrible." 

Jason had been examining one of the books in David Chatham's small 
library. ,Now he closed it and carefully replaced it on the shelf. He turned to 
look at Toni Dorne with his sleepy eyes. 

"Did you ever read The Laughing Buddha Murders by Richard Foster?" he 
asked her. 

"Did I——no. It sounds like a mystery and I never read them. I can't sleep 
at night if I do. I'm sorry—is it terribly important?" 

"No," Jason said. "I guess it isn't." 

David Chatham glanced down at his wristwatch. 

"I'm afraid I'll have to dash along," he said, "as much as I'd like to stick 
around and watch two real detectives at work. Don't you have a special 
matinee today too, Toni, darling?" 

"Oh, Ido! My God, am I late?" 

"Not yet, but you will be if you don't leave now." He stepped over to a 
closet and came back with a tan camel's hair coat. "I'm sorry to rush you 
gentlemen out like this." 

"It's time we were going anyway," Jason said. "Can we drop you two at 
your respective theatres ?" 

"No, thanks," Chatham said. He held the door open until the three of them 
had passed through, then followed. He pulled the door shut and tried it to see 
if it were locked. "We'll do just as well by grabbing a cab, and I'm sure you 
have more important things to do." 

"I'm afraid we have," Jason answered, with the sigh which Necessary was 
coming to expect at regular intervals. He pushed a pudgy forefinger against 


the elevator button. "I wish I had retired last week when I thought about it . . . 
Get out our little list, Smith." 


CHAPTER TEN 


In spite of Necessary's arguments, Jason insisted on calling on several 
unimportant witnesses merely because they happened to live in the same 
neighborhood. At least, Necessary felt that was the only reason, although 
Jason gave him a long lecture on the importance of talking to everyone. The 
calls, however, as Necessary predicted, turned up no information. At three 
o'clock, Jason led Necessary into a drugstore on Broadway, where they both 
had sandwiches and coffee. They were just finishing their coffee when 
Necessary gave tongue to something which he'd been thinking about since 
they left David Chatham's apartment. 

"You know," he said casually, "I've been thinking over a couple of things, 
and I think maybe I've got an idea." 

"I was wondering," Jason said, "how long it was going to be before you 
came up with an idea. I was beginning to be a little disappointed in you, 
Smith. You usually have a number of ideas. Let's hear it." 

"We've been thinking all the time of the murderer and the new blackmailer 
being the same person. Maybe he isn't. Maybe the murder was committed for 
the obvious reason of getting out from under some expensive blackmail. But 
maybe somebody else was around and took advantage of the situation. That is, 
he beat the murderer to the evidence and, having gotten it, decided to make 
good use of it." 

"Hmmmm," said Jason, which meant exactly nothing. "1 sort of guess you 
got somebody cast for the starring role. Who?" 

"Well, the role of the murderer might fit Toni Dorne. She admitted that she 
was about to the end of her rope. Maybe she slipped away from that benefit 
last night, thinking it was a good chance to go through Block's office and try 
to steal whatever he was using against her. Only, as she was going through his 
things, the secretary came in and caught her, so she had to kill him. But the 
evidence wasn't in the office. 

"Later, at the house party, she has this appointment with Block. By this time 
she's desperate. Maybe he's demanding more dough. Anyway, she goes up 
and kills him." 

"And the scream?" Jason asked. 

"That's when she finds out that somebody has already taken the blackmail 
evidence, so the scream and the faint may have been on the level." 

"There's a couple of little things about that theory I'd like to hear explained. 
One is, what about the fingerprints of Thale in both places?" 

"Well," Necessary said doggedly, "I may not have the exact method that 
was used, but I figure she had help. She and the guy who's helping her have 
these phony prints made up. She leaves them in both places. But to put her 
even more in the clear, this guy puts on a beard and the phony prints and he 


shows up long enough to have the prints recorded, so that we're sure there is a 
Max Thale, then he takes off the beard and he's vanished. And do you know 
who I think that guy is?" Necessary finished on a note of triumph. 

"I could probably guess," Jason said, "but just to save time, suppose you tell 
me." 

"David Chatham. You noticed how thick they were— probably lovers. And 
he's about the same size and build as this Max Thale was. Another thing is 
that nobody saw them together; we just have his word for that." 

"That's a pretty good theory," Jason said mildly, "except that it's got one or 
two holes in it as you tell it. I think we agreed that fingerprints can't be forged, 
and that if anyone was wearing phony prints, our Identification man would 
have spotted them. Also the hand print that was on the wall at Block's office 
was much too large to be Miss Dorne's hand—it was definitely the hand print 
of a man. Then, I was noticing, you said first that this second party—the guy 
who's doing the blackmailing now—stepped in and took advantage of the 
situation. But right after that you said Miss Dorne killed Block only to 
discover that someone had beat her to the blackmail evidence. Those two 
statements don't fit together." 

"Aw, hell," Necessary said, "I told you maybe I didn't have the method 
quite clear, but I'll bet that Chatham and Toni Dorne pulled the job together, 
and some other guy swiped the blackmail evidence before they could get it." 

"Who did you have picked as the fall guy on the blackmailing?" Jason 
wanted to know. 

"Thornton Rockwood," Necessary said, beginning to feel a little foolish 
now that his theory was out in broad daylight. 

"Is that ethical?" Jason asked in mock horror. "Suspecting the man who 
handed you five hundred bucks last night? I'm surprised at you, Smith." 

"I keep thinking that he must be mixed up in it some way," Necessary said, 
"or why would he throw away good money hiring me to work on the case 
even before the police get there?" 

"I suspect,” Jason said, getting off the stool at the counter, "that Thornton 
Rockwood just has a mean streak in him. He probably thought he'd get a few 
good columns out of it and he might be able to make things uncomfortable for 
the police .. . Which reminds me, maybe I ought to call in, since I haven't all 
day. Be right back." 

He waddled off toward the phone booths, leaving Necessary to feel foolish 
by himself. It was always strange how an idea that seemed so good to him 
when he was thinking about it could become so bad when Jason had gotten 
through making a few remarks about it. His basic idea, Necessary thought, 
was still good, but he could see that he had his methods all wrong. Now, 
what if— 

Further thoughts on the subject were stopped by the return of Jason. The fat 
detective came back from the phone booth, walking faster than Necessary had 
ever seen him move before. The half smile that had been on his face when he 


left was now gone. 

"This doesn't fit in with the way I was thinking," Jason said as he came up, 
"but Headquarters just got an anonymous phone call saying that Thornton 
Rock wood had just been killed in his apartment. They're sending the detail 
men over, and we should be able to get there about the same time if we 
hurry." 

"Thornton Rockwood " Necessary exclaimed as they hurried out. "But— 
but—" , 

"Exactly," Jason said. "I feel very much the same way> and I didn't just get 
through accusing him. It just doesn't fit in, that's all. But, as the desk sergeant 
said, go argue with the corpse. So, let's go argue with it." 

Several minutes later, Necessary pulled up in front of an ornate apartment 
house on Park Avenue. There was a police car at the curb. Necessary nosed in 
behind it and stopped. He and Jason got out and hurried into the lobby. 

There were several plainclothesmen and one uniformed cop milling around 
in the lobby, much to the distress of the doorman who hovered about them 
with anxious face. 

One of the plainclothesmen saw Jason and Necessary enter and hurried over 
to them. 

"Hello, Jonesy," he said. "Say, what the hell goes on here?" 

"All I know, " Jason said, "is what the desk sergeant tells me—and that isn't 
much. Suppose you tell me." 

"The sergeant tells us to come out here because a guy named Thornton 
Rockwood gets bumped off. We make it over here in nothing flat, only to find 
out that this Rockwood guy ain't only alive but is sore as hell because 
anybody should even think he's a stiff. He just throws the bunch of us out. So 
we're trying to find out is maybe somebody else in the house knocked off, but 
I guess maybe the doorman don't like the insinuation that anybody in this 
house is the kind of guy to get bumped." 

At the news that Rockwood was not dead, the seriousness fled from Jason's 
face and once more he looked like a grownup cherub. Necessary felt a great 
relief, part of it springing from selfish reasons. 

"You might as well go on back to Headquarters," Jason told the 
plainclothesmen. "But I think we'll go up and have a look at Mr. Rockwood." 

"Okay," the detective said, "but don't say I didn't tell you, if the guy tosses 
you out on your ear." 

Jason and Necessary walked past the other department men and stepped 
into the elevator. Jason ignored the gaze of the elevator operator and said 
blandly, "Mr. Rockwood's apartment, please." 

"I don't think—" began the boy. 

"We know you don't," Necessary snapped. "But you don't have to in order 
to let us off at Mr. Rockwood's floor. Now get going." The startled boy pushed 
the lever of the car, the doors slid closed and the car shot upward. Necessary 
almost smiled to himself. It made him feel good to encounter one situation 


where he didn't feel lost. 

The car stopped on the tenth floor, and the operator indicated a door just to 
the right of the elevator. Jason punched the button beside the door. It opened 
almost immediately and the drama critic looked out, scowling through his 
glasses. 

"If it's any more of you damn—" he began. He broke off as he caught a 
good look at the two men who stood there, but it didn't seem to lessen his 
annoyance any. "It is more of them. But at least one is my employee—so- 
called. If the two of you have come up to gloat over my corpse, I can damn 
well tell you that the report is exaggerated." 

"We came at just this moment," Jason said gently, "because we heard that 
there had been an accident to you. We had, however, intended calling on you 
anyway. So..." 

"Thrusting your way into my home, are you?" demanded Rockwood, but he 
moved aside and let them come in. He strode after them into his luxuriously- 
furnished study, which was the first room off the foyer. 

"And where the hell have you been?" he demanded of Necessary. "Here it is 
after three in the afternoon and you are first importing! I should have known 
better than to expect to find a detective with an ounce of intelligence!" 

"Wait a minute," Necessary said, his own anger rising. "I was down to your 
damn office early this morning. Not only were you not there, but I was told 
that you couldn't be reached, seen or spoken to until four o'clock this 
afternoon—so how the hell could I report to you earlier?" 

At this display of temper, Thornton Rockwood, surprisingly enough, 
beamed. "You couldn't,” he said genially. "Now what can I do for you two 
gentlemen?" 

The change of attitude left Necessary with his mouth hanging open, but 
Jason took it in his stride. 

"A critic," he said, "is aman who has made a profession out of seeing flaws 
that other men miss. I don't believe that anyone has considered the possibility 
that such men might be able to apply this ability to things other than plays, 
books, the arts. Yet I see no reason why this shouldn't be done. So it has 
occurred to me that you might be able to help us." 

As Jason talked, Thornton Rockwood had cocked his head on one side, 
studying the fat detective as though trying to detect what lay beneath the layer 
of words and the layer of fat. 

"You want me to help you ?" he asked, for once robbed of much of his 
bluster by surprise. 

Jason nodded, his three chins shaking violently. "Exactly," he said. "I 
believe that you, with your years of experience in criticism, might tell us who 
among those present last night might have murdered Morris Block." 

"Practically anyone," Rockwood said, regaining some of his poise. "Morris 
Block was a man who should have stayed at his original occupation of 
cleaning out stables; instead he had the gall to set himself up as a man 


destined to bring entertainment to the world. And there were rumors that he 
found other means of increasing his income. With this last thought in mind, I 
should say that anyone there might well have murdered the mahout of 
crudeness." 

"Even yourself?" Jason asked gently. 

Once more the shrewd eyes surveyed Jason. "I have always been convinced 
that every man is a murderer—if given the proper reasons and the 
opportunity. I suppose that I am no exception. But I assure you that I didn't 
kill Block, if that's the purpose of this rather moronic move of yours." 

"Nothing was farther from my mind." 

"Besides," Rockwood said shrewdly, "I thought, that the police were 
convinced that someone named Max Thale committed the disguised blessing." 

"Say, rather, that the police believe that Max Thale is implicated—exactly 
how, we prefer not to say yet. Did you know the elusive Thale?" 

"No," snapped Rockwood. "If, however, I had known he intended killing 
Morris Block, I would have made a point of getting acquainted with him, to 
offer encouragement." 

"I don't suppose," Jason said, looking as if the whole thing bored him, "that 
you received a letter from Max Thale this morning, did you?" 

For a brief minute, sheer venom showed in the gaze that Rockwood bent on 
the fat detective. Then it was masked, and they both knew they had lost the 
opportunity of making the dramatic critic say more than he intended. 

"I have just said I don't know him," he said, "so why should I be receiving 
mail from him? I get a great many letters from idiots who want advice on 
everything from seeing a play to having illicit relations with burlesque 
comedians, but I'm not accustomed to being consulted by murderers." 

"And you have no idea why anyone would phone in a report that you had 
been killed?" Jason asked, apparently dismissing the previous subject as 
unimportant. 

"None—unless it was some village idiot's idea of a practical joke. Now, if 
you have no intelligent questions to ask, I have work to do.. ." 

"I suppose so," Jason said. He walked to the doorway and looked back. 
"Read mystery stories?" 

"They are for the great illiterate!" snapped Rockwood. 

"You," said Jason, as he made for the door with Necessary following, 
"should take up the cultivation of geraniums. It would probably do wonders 
for you. Good afternoon." 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Out in the car once more, Jason reached out a hand to stop Necessary as he 
was about to switch on the ignition and start the car. 

"Let's sit here for a moment," Jason said. "All this chasing around and 
asking questions exhausts me. And it's no good for thinking. Can't weigh 
things." 


"If you ask me," Necessary said, "you do too damn much weighing. If you 
pulled that effeminate dance director in and got tough with him, I bet he'd 
break in a million pieces and spill everything he knows." 

"I have known men similar to him," Jason said, "who were tougher than any 
of your strongly masculine men, when it came to breaking. But the thing that 
worries me right now, Smith, is why did someone go to the bother of calling 
Headquarters and claiming that Rockwood had been killed?" 

"Maybe it was some practical joker." 

Jason shook his head. "Don't believe in the long arm of coincidence,” he 
said. "Let's look at it logically for a minute. We have to consider this as if 
everything concerning it were normal for a murder case. Why do you think 
the murderer might call and report a false murder?" 

"Maybe with the idea of striking as soon as the police go away in 
disgust." 

"That would be good," Jason said, "if we had a man posted at 
Rockwood's apartment house so that the murderer was having trouble 
getting in. But in this case it would have been easier to kill 
Rockwood first. What other reasons ?" 

"Maybe to draw the police there for some reason," Necessary 
guessed, not having the slightest idea why. 

"That's better," Jason answered, surprising him. "Let's suppose that 
I was a regular Homicide man assigned to the case—which is what 
the murderer might think. What would I be doing that I don't do 
because I have special ways of working?" 

"You'd probably be investigating the case instead of just sitting 
here," Necessary said sarcastically. 

Jason ignored the remark. "I'd be calling in probably every hour. So 
the murderer has something planned for around a certain time, and 
wants to be sure I'm not going to wander in while he's in the middle 
of whatever this is. So he reports a phony mui'der somewhere else, 
figuring that I'll be ordered over there. By a streak of luck, he's right 
—although we'd probably still be in that drugstore, which would be 
just as safe for him." 

"Say," Necessary said enthusiastically, "I think you've got 
something!" 

"What," went on Jason, talking more to himself than to Necessary, 
"would the murderer want to do while I'm out of the way ? It 
apparently couldn't have anything to do with his blackmail scheme, 
as he's already working on that. He's already sent out his letters—or 
part of them—and he's going to wait a few days before pressing 
them. About the only thing I can see left is another murder. That 


means there is another person who now threatens his existence and 
must be gotten out of the way." 

"Gregor Santos!" exclaimed Necessary. "He looked like he'd gotten 
some idea about Max Thale, and he said that if he ever got onto 
Thale, he'd take care of things without the help of the cops." 

"I think you're right," Jason said, with an air that made it seem very 
possible that Necessary had thought up the whole thing himself. "If 
that's right, we may be too late, but I think we'd better look in on our 
friend, Gregor Santos. I'd hate to see anything happen to him. He 
likes geraniums." 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


Once again Jason Jones was right. They were too late. When Necessary 
pulled up to the apartment house on Mitchell Place, there was a squad car and 
a prowl car in front of it. A red-faced patrolman stood at the entrance of the 
building, his beetling eyebrows drawn together in honor of his importance in 
being there. But the brows lifted at the sight of Jason Jones waddling across 
the sidewalk. It seemed to Necessary, who was following, that Jason was 
known to every cop on the force.- 

"Hiya, Jonesy," he said. "I guess they got you, huh? The dispatcher was 
sending out calls." 

"No," said Jason, and for the first time since Necessary knew him, he 
seemed to be in bad humor, "they didn't get me.. Is it the guy up in six-C?" 

"Yeah. But—but, Jonesy, if the dispatcher didn't yet ya, how did you 
know?" 

"I consulted my ouija board," snapped Jason, boring straight ahead for the 
elevator like a miniature tank. Necessary, at his heels, noticed the frightened- 
looking boy at the switchboard, another cop beside him. 

The elevator boy shot the elevator up to the sixth floor without a word and 
the doors slid open. Jason led the way down the corridor to where the 
apartment door stood partly open. Another uniformed cop stood guard just 
outside. He swung the door open as they approached, greeting Jason with a 
wave of his arm. Ignoring the greeting, Jason plunged on through. The first 
thing they saw as they entered the room was the huddle of Identification men 
across the room, gathered around something on the floor—something that 
wore a red brocaded dressing gown. One figure detached itself from the 
throng and came toward the door, a small black bag in his hand. It was the 
Medical Examiner. He paused, recognizing Jason. 

"Hello, Jones." he said. "This is beginning to get monotonous. A knife 
thrust through the left ventricle of the heart. A lot of external bleeding, more 
internally. If I get many more of these from you, I'll die of boredom. And, if 
you don't mind, I'd like enough time td have my dinner tonight before the next 


" 


one. 

"Sometimes I wonder," Jason said, and it was the first time Necessary ever 
heard him speak sharply, "where they dig up the jokes they teach you Medical 
Examiners. When was he killed?" 

"Still want me to do your work for you, don't you? Not more than thirty 
minutes ago. And don't ask me who killed him. You cops have to do 
something to justify the money the taxpayers spend on you. The knife thrust is 
similar to the ones in the other two, and it was undoubtedly done by the same 
person. I'll go back and make out a report—but if you get any more knife 
murders today, you can examine them yourself." He bustled out, without 
waiting for Jason to answer. 

One of the Identification men saw them and came over. 

"The same business, Jason," he said. He gestured toward the wall. "We got 
the same fingerprints, too. That guy sure likes to advertise." 

Jason nodded and shoved his way through the other men. He stood, looking 
down at what had been Gregor Santos. 

"Poor little guy," he said softly. "He just didn't realize what he was up 
against, and he thought he could handle the thing all by himself. I could have 
saved him if I hadn't been asleep." 

"Don't be nuts," Necessary said at his side. "It's not your fault he got it. He 
should have talked." 

"It's still my fault," Jason said. "I should have assigned someone to keep an 
eye on him after we were here. And if 1 hadn't been asleep on the job, I would 
have realized what that false report on Rockwood meant, and we could have 
gotten over here in time. But it's always like this. Every so often you go to 
sleep, because you've been doing the same thing too long, and then you have 
to realize that you could have saved a life if you'd only been a little fresher." 
He looked up at the other faces in the room. "What happened ?" 

A patrolman who had been standing over against the wall, black notebook 
in hand, now stepped forward. 

"Jameson, sir," he said. "Me and the boy at the switchboard found him like 
he is now—only he was still bleeding then. I was walkin' my beat like always, 
being down at the corner when the boy runs out and gets me. He says he's 
been ringing the apartment of this Mr. Santos and there ain't no answer and 
he's sure there's something wrong because he knows the party is in. I think the 
boy's been reading too many mystery stories, but I come along with him. He's 
got a pass key and we open the door—and there he is, like you see him now." 

"Did you question the boy?" Jason asked. 

"No, sir. There's nothing in the Regulations about it and—" 

"All right. Go down and send the kid up. If there's no one to relieve him at 
the switchboard, you take over for him." 

The cop nodded and left. 

The various Identification men had finished. The morgue men came in with 
their basket, and a moment later the mortal remains of the dance director were 


being carried out through the door. 

Almost immediately, the cop at the door opened it and the boy from the 
switchboard came in. He was no more than seventeen, and he looked scared. 
His eyes involuntarily sought the floor before they came to rest on Jason. 

"What's your name?" Jason asked gently. 

"William Chapel." 

"All right, Bill. You remember when I was here earlier today?" 

"Yes sir." His eyes shifted around the room until they found Necessary. 
"You and this gentleman were here together." 

"That's right. Now I want you to tell us everything that happened since then 
—so far as this apartment is concerned." 

"But nothing actually happened—until I got a call for Mr. Santos and he 
didn't answer. I knew he hadn't gone out, so I thought maybe there was 
something wrong. I knew Mr. Santos had been mixed up in this murder last 
night, and I thought maybe something had happened to him." His eyes had 
found the bloody handprint on the wall and remained glued there in fascinated 
horror. 

"Nothing happened?" Jason asked again. "Are you sure? Nothing like phone 
calls or visitors?" 

"Oh, there were several phone calls," the boy said. "And Mr. Santos made 
two outgoing calls, I remember, right after you left." 

"Do you remember the numbers he called?" 

The boy shook his head. "I didn't know it was important, so I didn't pay 
much attention. I remember one of the calls was to a Circle Seven number, but 
I don't remember the rest of it." 

"Circle Seven is the Broadway area," Necessary said. 

"Think you'd know the number if you saw it?" Jason asked. 

"I'm afraid not, sir. There were a lot of other calls, too, and I didn't pay 
much attention. He talked for a long time to that number, though." 

"TIl bet he did," Jason said grimly. "Too long, for his own good. How about 
the incoming calls. Know who they were?" 

"Yes, sir. They have to announce their names to me before I connect them 
and I always keep a record. There were four people called. A Mr. Cadley, 
Miss Dorne, Mr. Rockwood and a Miss Farrell. Miss Jean Farrell." 

Jason and Necessary exchanged glances. All of those wei'e people who had 
been present the night before, and the last named had been the girl with 
Jason's nephew. 

"Then Mr. Cadley called again," the boy said. "He was the one who called 
when I couldn't get any answer, and I ran out for the policeman." 

"Did anyone come to see Mr. Santos after we left?" Jason asked. 

"No, sir." 

"You're sure? You were at the switchboard all the time?" 

"Yes, sir. My relief doesn't come on for some time. I was there all the time." 

"You didn't step away from the board, even for a minute or two?" 


"Well—only once-when there was a noise, like a tapping it was, at the back 
of the lobby where there's a door leading to the basement. But I wasn't out of 
sight of the board." 

"But you had to turn your back on the door to walk to the place where you 
heard the noise?" 

"Y-yes." 

"And the stairway is right beside the door, isn't it?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"It would have been possible," Jason asked, "for someone to slip in and run 
up the stairs while you were walking back there?" 

"I—suppose so." 

"This was just a few minutes before the last call for Mr. Santos?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"That noise you heard," put in Necessary, "could that have been the noise 
that would have been made by small pebbles if someone had tossed them back 
there one at a time?" 

The boy's gaze shifted to the lanky private detective. He thought for a 
minute. "I suppose it might have been, now that you mention it," he said, 
“although I didn't think of it at the time. Do you think that might be when the 
—the murderer got in?" 

"It sounds like it," Jason said, and once more kindness was the outstanding 
thing about his voice. "But it wasn't your fault, Bill. Anyone else would have 
done the same." 

"I'm sorry," the boy said. "I always liked Mr. Santos." 

"I know," Jason said. "Now, tell me exactly what you did when you tried to 
get Mr. Santos on the phone after that and there was no answer." 

"Well, I guess I got a little excited,” the boy said. "The newspaper story 
was fresh in my mind and everything. I never thought of calling the 
police from the switchboard. Instead, I ran out and found the 
patrolman at the corner. He came back with me and—and I guess he 
told you what happened." 

"He did," Jason said. "Do you think someone could have left the 
building while you were getting the policeman?" 

"No, sir. I would have seen him coming away from the building, 
and there wasn't anybody." 

"You mean there wasn't anyone on the street except you and the 
policeman? 

"Nobody except a guy that came up, I guess, as I ran out." 

"You guess ? Did you see him as you ran out?" 

"N-no, but he must have come up then, because he was waiting by 
the entrance as the cop and I came back. He must have seen me 
running out, or else he looked in and saw there wasn't anybody at the 


switchboard. Anyway, he waited out-Bide by the entrance." 

"He wanted to see somebody in the building?" 

"No, he wanted to see a Dr. Bell. He thought he was in this 
building, but he's in the one next door. I told him he had the wrong 
house and he left." 

Jason was looking grim again. "Do you think you could give us a good 
description of this man who was looking for Dr. Bell?" he asked. 

"Sure," the boy answered. "I remember because he looked kind of unusual. 
He was young and kind of slim, and J guess maybe you'd call him good- 
looking. But the funny thing was that he had a nicely-trimmed beard, which I 
thought Was funny on such a young guy." 

Necessary cursed violently in the silence that followed. 

"Is there something wrong?" the kid asked, startled. 

"And that policeman was with you when you told this fellow he had the 
wrong house?" Jason wanted to know. 

"Yes, sir." 

"There's something wrong, all right," Jason said, "but it's not your fault, 
Bill. There's a general alarm out for that man, and that dumb cop stood and 
watched him walk away. That man was Max Thale." 

"Gee!" the kid said. 

"You run along now, Bill," Jason said. "And tell that cop downstairs not to 
go away and not to be giving himself any promotions while he's waiting." 

"Well," Necessary said as soon as the door closed behind the boy, "I guess 
Max Thale vanished—but not too far." 

Jason nodded gloomily. "He's smart,” he said. "He evidently pulled the old 
stunt of walking out, then standing by the entrance and pretending that he was 
on his way in. If he'd hurried away, he would have aroused suspicion, but this 
way, they let him walk down the street. He's smart, all right." 

"Well," said Necessary at length, "there's one thing which this seems to 
have accomplished." 

"What—outside of handing us another murder?" Jason wanted to know. 

"It certainly trims down the number of our active suspects," Necessary said. 
"If you remember, both David Chatham and Toni Dorne were having 
matinees this afternoon—matinees which aren't over yet. Either of them might 
still be accomplices, but there's no chance of either being Max Thale—if they 
were at their matinees." 

"That's easily checked," Jason said, "but if you're right, you are also 
eliminating your own idea that somebody was doubling as Max Thale. We 
can be practically certain that Thornton Rockwood is not doubling as a 
slender young man." 

"Maybe Max Thale is the guy's real name,” Necessary said reluctantly. 

"All of which brings us back to the problem that still chiefly interests me," 
Jason said. "How did the guy vanish, and why does he insist on leaving his 
fingerprints at every crime? I'll even settle for an answer to the last question. 


You give that to me and I'll solve the whole case for you in five minutes." 

"I still can't think of anything except phony fingerprints. Maybe we're 
dealing with the guy who finally has learned how to forge fingerprints so they 
can't be detected." 

Jason shook his head. "Now you're taking the lazy way out," he said. “On 
the basis of police science to date, we have to rule that out." 

"But there isn't any other solution," Necessary protested. 

"Oh, yes, there is. We just haven't found it yet. But it's there. And, until we 
find it, we're not going to get anywhere with the problem of Max Thale." 

/"Okay," Necessary said wearily. "I guess the first step is to check up on 
those matinees and find out if David Chatham and Toni Dorne played today." 

"T'll tell you," Jason said, "I'm getting a little tired from all this tramping 
around. Guess my feet aren't used to carrying this weight for such long 
stretches. I was just thinking about going over to Headquarters and maybe 
resting a little. I maybe ought to report to Captain Haig—sort of let him know 
what's going on. So maybe you'd like to check up on those alibis. Then you 
can pick me up later at Headquarters and tell me what you found out. Maybe 
I'll’ get a chance to think through some of these things." 

"Who's getting lazy now?" Necessary asked with a grin. 

"Shouldn't make the mistake of confusing mental activity with laziness," 
Jason said. "Me, I do my best detective work when I can get some place 
where I can take off my shoes, put my feet up in the air and do a little solid 
thinking. You'd be surprised how many cases I've solved with my feet up on a 
chair, just wriggling my toes and watching them. There's something about it 
that stimulates the brain. You ought to try it." 

"Like geraniums, huh?" Necessary said with another grin. "Okay, I'll do 
your leg work for you. Want me to drop you off at Headquarters first?" 

"Yeah, I was thinking of something like that. Let's go." 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Necessary Smith's office was just as it had been when it was turned over to 
him by the employer with a sense of humor. There were two medium-sized 
rooms and the reception foyer. The rooms were expensively furnished—much 
more so than they would have been if Necessary had paid the bills. He 
had not changed the offices, but he had changed the business. 

His former employer had made most of his money from divorce 
cases. In fact, the business had been so lucrative that he found it 
necessary to employ three regular men and a secretary. But 
Necessary had been so sick of peering into the lives of other people, 
that when he took over the business he made it a rule never to accept 
divorce cases. This had meant doing without the three employees and 
making considerably less money, but Necessary felt it was worth it. 


He still retained the secretary, a brash young woman with a 
grandiose contempt for all bosses—especially private detectives— 
and a fondness for Anglo-Saxon expletives that still made Necessary 
uncomfortable. It was said—and believed— that Elsie Poll's 
vocabulary could, and did, make strong men cringe. She was 
completely efficient, which was most fortunate, because Necessary 
dreaded to think what would happen if he ever had to fire her. 

But with the exception of Elsie Poll, the Necessary Smith Private 
Detective Agency was strictly a one-man affair. Necessary was the 
one man. Most of his cases were for the insurance companies, and he 
made a pretty good living from them, but he spent all of his idle time 
thinking about murder cases. At his apartment he had a fme 
collection of crime cases, and he spent many a happy hour going over 
them. 

As he entered his office, after dropping Jason at the precinct 
headquarters, Necessary found Elsie Poll reading a copy of Esquire, 
her feet propped up on her desk. Necessary hastily averted his eyes 
from the generous expanse of skin. 

"Any calls?" he asked. 

"Who the hell would call you?" she retorted, flipping another page 
of the magazine. 

"I never know," Necessary muttered and walked into his own 
office. He looked up the number of the theaters where The Gay 
Romero and Come And Get It were playing. Then he sat down and 
picked up the phone. 

Fifteen minutes later, he knew that both David Chatham and Toni 
Dorne had played their usual roles in the special matinees that 
afternoon. Necessary felt slightly wounded over the fact. He had been secretly 
counting on his idea about the guilt of Toni Dorne, and Chatham as her 
accomplice, to come through. This, he felt, put an end to that, since Gregor 
Santos had been killed during the time that both shows were playing. He knew 
that Santos’ apartment was too far for either of them to have gone there ,and 
committed the murder between acts. 

He was mulling all of these facts over, in his mind, when he suddenly 
realized that Elsie Poll had put down her magazine and was watching him 
from her room. As soon as she knew he saw her, she got up and came in. She 
perched herself on the edge of the desk and looked down at him. 

"You mixed up in that lousy mess?" she asked accusingly. 

Necessary nodded, feeling important. "I am assisting with the 
investigation,” he said, with all the dignity he could muster—which was never 
much in the presence of his secretary. As Jason Jones had once observed, he 


was a henpecked bachelor. 

"Investigation !" she snorted. "You shouldn't go around trying to convince 
yourself that you're a detective. You know damn well you couldn't detect a 
girdle on a woman without the blindfold test. Tell mama all about it." 

"Now, see here—" Necessary began Sternly. 

"Nuts," Elsie said succinctly. "Tell." 

So, against his will, Necessary found himself telling his secretary the story 
of the phantom fingerprints in detail. She listened attentively, swinging one 
shapely leg rhythmically as he talked. 

"You and the Jones character," she said when he had finished, "ought to 
both retire and go in for coprology. It fits your talents better." 

"Go in for what?” Necessary asked. 

"Coprology. The study of literature written on washroom walls," she said 
with withering scorn. "You say the Santos character got himself a shot in the 
arm from the mention of that mystery book you found in the hotel room?" 

"That's right," Necessary said, still dazed by the preceding sentence. 

"And right after that he showed you a roomful of mysteries and offered to 
loan you some?" 

"Yes." 

"As blind as a couple of bats after the change of life," scoffed Elsie. "You 
ought to lead each other around." 

"What do you mean"" demanded Necessary, feeling as indignant on Jason's 
account as on his own. 

"It's as plain as the nose on your face—and that fairly shouts,” Elsie said. 
"Santos had a copy of that particular mystery novel and loaned it to someone. 
There was apparently something about that particular copy that'made him sure 
it was the copy he had loaned. Since he was murdered, he must have been 
right." 

"That sounds logical," Necessary agreed reluctantly. "But what was it?" he 
demanded triumphantly. "Publishers print hundreds of thousands of those 
books. How can we tell how to identify one copy out of all of them?" 

"Did you give him any description of the book at all?" Elsie asked. 

Necessary shook his head. "Nothing but the title and the author's name— 
and that would be on every copy." 

"It's a cinch," Elsie said. "A detective is supposed to observe, so prod that 
thing we laughingly call your brain and see if you can remember the name of 
the publisher." 

Necessary started to be indignant anew, then decided he might learn 
something. He searched his memory, trying to Visualize the first page of the 
book. Suddenly he looked up with triumph. 

"Vulcan Mysteries," he said. 

"Look up the number," Elsie ordered. Necessary hesitated, then lifted the 
telephone directory and leafed through it. He found the number and gave it to 
her. 


Elsie dialed the number and a moment later was speaking to someone about 
publication dates, publisher's copies, and other things that made little or no 
sense to Necessary. 

"Well?" he asked when she hung up. 

She looked at him scornfully. "That book isn't out yet. They have received 
their publisher's copies, but only three of those have left the office. The 
publisher has one at home, the author has one, and one went to a friend of the 
publisher's— that was probably Santos. I doubt if Santos knew how few 
copies were out, but he probably had a good idea there weren't many out yet. 
So he knew the odds were good that the copy in your Max Thale's room was 
the one he had given someone." 

"Christopher!" exclaimed Necessary. "What a piece of luck! But you'd 
think the murderer would have had more sense than that." 

"I don't suppose he knew it was practically the only copy out," Elsie 
snapped. "There are hundreds of those mystery books around, and he probably 
thought he was merely adding a good touch, or he may have left it 
accidentally. And it's not lucky, my fine feathered feather-head, unless you 
can find out who borrowed the book from Santos." 

"That's right," Necessary said ruefully. "You got any ideas, Elsie?" 

"Why don't you go out and ask them," snarled Elsie. "Am I supposed to do 
all your thinking for you?" She slid off the desk and flounced back into her 
own room. In ten seconds she was once more immersed in her magazine. 

"I think I will," Necessary said aloud to himself. He got up and walked out, 
past Elsie's desk. 

"I may not be back," he said as he opened the outer door. 

"That's okay,” Elsie called after him. "Just send my pay check in by dog 
sled. If you get stuck, send for me." 

Necessary slammed the door and stalked down the corridor. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


The first stop Necessary made was at Thornton Rockwood's apartment 
house on Park Avenue. On the drive up from his office, he had been thinking 
about the information he wanted and how Jason would go about getting it. He 
realized that many times his own impatience was his own worst enemy, and 
decided that this time he would be more subtle. 

Necessary stepped out of the elevator on Rockwood's floor just in time to 
meet the dramatic critic coming out of his apartment. 

“Humph!" said the critic as he saw the private detective. "Are you coming 
to make a belated report, my man?" 

"Not exactly," Necessary said, feeling his dislike of the man a tangible 
thing. "I—that is, I don't believe in reporting until I've completed a case." 

"Then what do you want?" demanded Rockwood. "I'm on my way to an 
important cocktail party. Besides, I'm not in the habit of entertaining 
detectives socially." 


Necessary gritted his teeth and tried to smile pleasantly at the same time. 
The result was not particularly satisfying, but it seemed to quiet Thornton 
Rockwood long enough for him to press the down button of the elevator. 

"I understood when you hired me," Necessary said, "that you did so with 
the idea that I might solve the case before the regular police, so that you and 
your paper might benefit from it. It should be obvious even to a man of your 
intelligence—" he felt positively virtuous for having left out the word puny— 
"that in order to accomplish that, I have to do some questioning when 
Detective Jones isn't around. This means going back to see the people that 
may have already been questioned by him." 

The elevator arrived and they both stepped in. 

"That is certainly true," admitted the dramatic critic, "but even you must 
admit I've had my bellyful of detectives today. First the arrival of a dozen 
arrested adolescents from the Homicide Squad, then the quieter, but no less 
painful, visit of you and your rotund friend, then a phone call from the same 
rotund detective asking why I phone Gregor Santos whom I've been calling 
twice a week for years, and now your invasion just as I'm about to embark 
upon my social life." 

"And your call to Gregor Santos was just a friendly one?" Necessary 
couldn't help asking. 

"Yes!" roared Rockwood in a voice that shook the elevator. 

The elevator reached the ground floor and they stepped out into the lobby. 

"He was a friend of mine," added the dramatic critic, "because he was one 
of the few literate men connected with the theatre. I've been calling him twice 
a week and usually seeing him once a week for a matter of years." 

"You don't seem particularly upset over his death." 

"Why should I be? At the moment I feel in the need of social, not 
intellectual friends, and those are still alive. The first day that I feel the need 
for intellectual companionship, I shall miss Gregor very much." 

"This," Necessary said carefully as they reached the front of the lobby, "is a 
question that I know Detective Jones asked you, but I should like to repeat. 
Do you read detective stories?" 

"Damn it, no! I told you that they are for illiterates!" 

"Gregor Santos read them," Necessary observed. 

"His only fault. I had constantly to remember his many virtues to forgive 
him that one vice." 

"Then you never borrowed a mystery from him:—not even once?" 

Rockwood merely glared at Necessary, apparently feeling that an answer 
was beneath his dignity. 

"I wanted to know," Necessary said maliciously, realizing that he had not 
handled this interview with the shrewdness he had intended, "because the last 
person who borrowed a mystery from Santos was the murderer. The book was 
The Laughing Buddha Murders." 

"In that event, you may eliminate me," Rockwood said grandly, his sweep 


out of the lobby timed to meet the cab summoned by the doorman. "I would 
have murdered the borrower, not the lender." 


David Chatham was home, but apparently getting ready to go out. He was 
in his shirt sleeves, with a tie hanging loosely in the collar as though he had 
been interrupted when about to tie it. He seemed friendly enough, inviting 
Necessary to come in and sit down. 

"Will you have a cocktail?" he asked. 

Necessary shook his head. 

"I'm getting ready to go to a cocktail party," said Chatham, "but I've got 
some time. These affairs are a beastly bore, but they're often a big help. How's 
the case going—er— Smith?" 

"I suppose you heard about Santos ?" 

"Yes." Chatham had shoved his hands into his trousers pockets and stood 
next to the bookcase, looking very much the handsome young juvenile. "I 
can't say that I was overly fond of Gregor, but it was quite a shock to learn of 
it. He was harmless enough, and he was a hell of a good dance director. I 
learned a lot from him." 

"About dancing?" Necessary asked, surprised. 

"I used to be a chorus boy,” Chatham said. "I was in several musicals before 
I got a break. I have a natural ability for dancing and Gregor taught me a lot. 
But he always tried to get too—friendly—with the chorus boys, which was a 
nuisance." 

"So he was like that," Necessary said, nodding his head. "I wondered about 
it. I suppose it must have been something along that line—something that 
would have made a scandal— that Block had on him." 

"I imagine," the young actor said indifferently. "I never objected, you 
understand, so long as he didn't try to force his attentions on me. I believe that 
everybody's personal life is his own business. I don't suppose you learned 
anything new while investigating his—murder?" 

"Practically nothing,” Necessary said. "Max Thale was seen again—for all 
the good that did. A dumb cop was there and let him walk away." 

Chatham smiled. "I shouldn't think the cop could be blamed too much," he 
said. "While beards are not too common, there must be quite a few men in 
New York with them and, if I remember rightly, Thale looked pretty much 
like dozens of other men with that one exception. Any one of you might have 
done the same thing as the cop." 

"I suppose so. Still, it's exasperating to think that he was almost in our 
hands and then slipped away." 

"Still no luck, I suppose, on figuring out how he vanished from the house 
last night?" Chatham took a cigarette, offered one to Necessary and slipped 
the pack back in his shirt pocket when it was refused. 

"We've got a lot of ideas," Necessary said, again feeling virtuous because 
he used the "we" when he was very certain of the fact that all of them—good 


or bad—had been his. "But, so far, we haven't been able to pin them down. It 
takes time. How was your special matinee this afternoon?" 

"Good house. Mostly middle-aged housewives, and they go for a play like 
The Gay Romero. It arouses memories of thair wasted youth. We're probably 
good for another year's run." 

"I should think," Necessary said, "that you'd get tired of playing the same 
role for such a long period." 

"Sometimes it does get tiresome, but usually there's a new challenge in 
every audience, so that it's almost like doing a different play each night." 

Necessary glanced around the apartment, his gaze stopping on the book 
shelves. 

"You've got a pretty nice library here," he said. "I was noticing it this 
morning. I'm very fond of reading, but I seldom get the time to enjoy it the 
way I'd like to." 

"It's all right," Chatham said politely. 

"I see you have a number of good mysteries," Necessary added, trying to 
sound as casual as he could. 

"As I told you before, I read them occasionally. But you could hardly call 
me an addict." 

"Santos had quite a collection, I noticed," Necessary said. 

"I know. Occasionally I borrowed books from him, when I ran out of 
anything to read." 

The actor was making it easier for him, Necessary thought. 

"I was wondering," he said aloud, "about that book we mentioned to you 
this morning. You know, The Laughing Buddha Murders? Did you read it?" 

"I really don't remember. I may have, but I'm afraid mystery stories 
never stick in my memory." 

"What I had in mind," Necessary said, "was that if you had read it, 
ypu might have remembered who borrowed it from Santos last. You 
know how people will discuss a book which they have both read. 
That way, you might have accidentally learned who was the last to 
borrow it." 

"I'm afraid I can't help you there," Chatham said with a smile. "Is it 
important?" 

"Pretty important. Whoever borrowed it from Santos was up in the 
hotel room that was rented in Max Thale's name. I found out, just 
since I left Jones, that we can definitely establish the book we found 
there as having come from Gregor Santos." , 

Chatham whistled. "I'll say that is important," he said. "I'm sorry I 
can't help you. I'd like to see the murderer of poor Gregor caught." 

"I'm sure he will be soon," Necessary said. "Well, I guess I'd better 
be running along. There's several more people I've got to see. . ." 


"Drop around any time," Chatham said cordially, holding the door 
open. "And if there's anything I can do to help, don't hesitate to tell 
me." 


Paul Cadley turned out to be a lean, cadaverous man who looked more like 
an undertaker than a very successful Broadway producer. Necessary 
remembered having seen him among those questioned the night before, 
although he had not made much of an impression at the time. Seeing him now 
in his private office in the Sardi Building, he looked more important. He was 
cordial, but business-like. 

"I spoke to your Mr. Jones earlier," he said, shaking hands with Necessary, 
who had neglected to say that he was a private detective when he'd called for 
the appointment. "He phoned to ask about my calls to poor Gregor this 
afternoon." 

"Oh, yes," Necessary said vaguely. "I haven't seen Jonesy since we left the 
Santos apartment. I suppose you were calling him on business?" 

"That's right," Cadley said. "We had this new show going into rehearsal 
next week, you know. I suppose I'll have to put off the rehearsals now. It will 
be difficult to replace Gregor." 

"That good, huh? What other shows do you have running now, Mr. 
Cadley?" 

"The Gay Romero and Sing Out The News. Now, what can I do for you, Mr. 
Smith?" 

"I hope you won't mind," Necessary said, "if I occasionally may ask the 
same questions as Mr. Jones, since I haven't had a chance to get together with 
him." 

Paul Cadley inclined his head in what was probably an affirmative. 

"Got any idea who might have wanted to kill Santos?" Necessary asked. 

"None." 

"How about Block?" 

"I believe I told you last night that I had no idea who would kill Morris. He 
had plenty of enemies—but so do I, yet I don't think that any of them would 
go so far as to kill me." 

"Did you know Block was a blackmailer?" 

"I had heard rumors, but paid no attention to them. Broadway is always full 
of rumors." 

"Well, he was," Necessary said, "and whoever killed him took the evidence 
that he had against various people. The murderer didn't lose any time, either. 
He started sending out blackmail letters last night after the murder. One of the 
people who got such a letter was Santos. He had some idea who it was, and 
we think he tried to buck the person and that's why he was killed. Have you 
any idea who he was going to see this afternoon?" 

"No." 

"He didn't say anything when you were talking to him?" 


"Well—he did mention that he had an important engagement, so that he 
couldn't see me until later. But he naturally didn't confide the nature of the 
engagement." 

"Did you know "Max Thale?" 

"No." 

"Never heard of him?” 

"Not before last night." 

"You mean at the party?" 

"At the benefit. I met him there in the lobby. Morris introduced us and told 
me that Thale was here to give some promotion to a new show of his. That 
was all. I don't even remember seeing the fellow at the party." 

"Now, I want you to think hard, Mr. Cadley. A lot of people have 
mentioned that, although they never met Max Thale before, there was 
something familiar about him. Did you have such a feeling when you met 
him?" 

Paul Cadley hesitated a minute and then added. 

"Now that you mention it, I did. It wasn't anything very strong and might 
not mean anything. A lot of people seem familiar because they look-like 
someone you've known or seen. You have an idea that Thale was somebody 
else who made up for the part?" 

"Something like that," Necessary admitted. 

"He'd have to be a good actor—as well as good at makeup—to get away 
with such a role at close range among people who knew him." 

"Would you say it was impossible?" _., wine «paces ; 

"Not impossible, no. But I doubt if I have known over three or four actors 
who could get away with such a stunt. Besides, I'd think you'd catch him 
through his fingerprints." 

"We'll get him, all right," Necessary said. "By the way, were you in your 
office all afternoon?" 

A smile tugged at the corners of Paul Cadley's mouth. "Your Mr. Jones 
asked that question,” he said. "Yes, I was. And it's pretty easy to prove, so I'm 
afraid you can't pin the murder of poor Gregor on me." 

"Mr. Cadley,” Necessary said suddenly, "do you read mystery stories?" 

"Why—yes," Cadley answered in some surprise. 

"Ever borrow any from Santos?" 

"A few times. Why?" 

"How about one called The Laughing Buddha Murders?" 

"Laughing Buddha Murders? I don't think I recall that title. Is it a recent 
one?” 

"Pretty recent," Necessary said. "You're sure you never heard of it?" 

"Positive." 

"We've got to find the person who borrowed it from Santos," Necessary 
said, rising. "We found the book in the room rented by Max Thale, so there's 
some connection. Well, I'm sorry to have taken up so much of your time, Mr. 


Cadley." 
"Not at all," Paul Cadley said courteously. He watched with serious eyes as 
Necessary left the room, and then rang for his secretary. 


Toni Dorne lived in a hotel. Necessary gave his name over the house phone 
and she told him to come up. She answered the door, wearing a negligee that 
did nothing to hide her figure. She seemed completely unconscious of 
Necessary's admiring gaze as she invited him into one of the two rooms of her 
suite. 

"I'm sorry to bother you, Miss Dorne," Necessary said, sitting down in one 
of the chairs and balancing his hat on his knee. "You must be tired after your 
matinee." 

"Not especially so," she said. "I'm used to it. As a matter of fact, Mr. Smith, 
I was raised in vaudeville, so I'm one of those people who consider eight 
shows a week a luxury. I suppose you came up about poor Gregor?" 

He nodded. 

"If it's about my call to Gregor," she said, "I've already spoken to Mr. Jones 
about it. He called right after I got back from the matinee." 

"I thought he might have called you," Necessary said, "but I haven't seen 
him since we'left Santos' apartment. I wonder if you'd mind repeating what 
happened, for my benefit?" 

"Not at all," she said. "When you mentioned someone "else getting a 
blackmail letter from this Mr. Thale, I guessed it was Gregor. You see, I knew 
that Morris was blackmailing him, too. So I called Gregor to verify my 
guess." 

"He told you that he had received such a letter?" 

"Oh, yes. But he didn't seem the least worried about it. That was strange, 
because Gregor used to be as upset about it as I was. I asked him why, and he 
said he knew how to stop the blackmailer and that he'd see that I wasn't 
blackmailed any more, either. Poor Gregor." 

"He told you that he knew who the blackmailer was?" 

"Why, it's this Max Thale, isn't it," Miss Dorne asked in surprise. "Gregor 
merely said that he knew a way of stopping Mr. Thale from any further 
blackmailing." 

"Did he say what the way was?" 

"No. And I didn't ask. I've always had such confidence in Gregor—I knew 
he must have a good plan or he wouldn't have said anything. And—and now 
he's dead." 

"Yeah, it's too bad," Necessary said. "You knew him a long time?" 

"But for years, darling," Toni Dorne said, shifting quickly to another mood 
as she remembered. "Gregor did the dances for the first musical I was starred 
in—and that's longer ago than 1 care to mention. It was such a thrill to have 
my name up in lights for the first time, f remember that Gregor was especially 
nice to me opening night, when I was so nervous I could hardly stand it. He's 


done the dances for every musical of mine since—regardless of who produced 
it. That was one thing I always had in my contract. And now—now who will 
do my dances?" 

"But you're going to Hollywood, aren't you?" Necessary asked. 

She nodded. "Oh, yes. Soon. At the finish of our present run. I've always 
stayed away from Hollywood before, because I was afraid of it, but this time I 
found some nerve." 

"And David Chatham's going, too, isn't he?" Necessary mused. "It must be 
nice to live out there." 

"But David isn't going—not now, anyway," Toni Dorne said. "He's being 
very brave about it, and it's a big secret, so you mustn't say anything to 
anyone." 

"Not going?” he echoed. "Why not?" 

"They screen-tested him here last week," the actress said, "and turned him 
down. I don't know why, and I don't think he knows himself, but it broke the 
poor boy's heart. He had get his mind so much on going.” 

"So that's why he said he's decided to devote all his time to 
Broadway," Necessary said. 

"Of course," she said. "It's very difficult to go into Sardi's and say 
you are not going to Hollywood because they ewon't have you. This 
way it's easier. Almost everyone guesses the real reason, but they're 
more polite this way." 

"I see," Necessary said, deciding there was more to theater business 
than just the glamor that showed. "Do I remember you saying earlier 
today, Miss Dorne, that you never read mysteries?" 

"Well, that isn't exactly true," she said. "I never read the mysterious 
or horror ones. I can't sleep if I do. But I love the ones that have a lot 
of puzzle in them—like the locked room mysteries of John Dickson 
Carr." 

Necessary was thinking that Jason should be there—he would be 
able to give Miss Dorne his lecture on impossible situations. She 
would probably appreciate it. 

"Did you ever borrow mysteries from Santos?" he asked. 

"Oh, all the time. Gregor liked the same kind I did, and he simply 
devoured them, you know. He was always recommending new ones 
to me." 

"Did you," Necessary asked, trying to be casual, "borrow one from 
him by Richard Foster? It was called The Laughing Buddha 
Murders." 

"Of course," she said. "I remember it well. Part of the story was 
concerned with a Buddha, weighing a ton, which apparently vanished 


from a locked room. I remember it well." 

Necessary stared at her in amazement. "Thien why," he asked "did 
you tell us this afternoon that you had never heard of it?" 

"Did I say that?" Toni Dorne asked. "It must have been because I 
was so terribly upset over receiving that letter from Max Thale. You 
simply mustn't pay any attention to anything I say when I'm upset. I 
don't know what I'm saying myself." 

"I can believe it," muttered Necessary under his breath. Then, 
aloud: "Do you still have the book ?" 

"Oh, no. I gave it back to Gregor. I borrowed it two nights ago and 
returned it to him yesterday morning. Is it terribly important?" 

"Only that Gregor loaned it to someone who killed him because he 
remembered who borrowed it," Necessary said bitterly. "I won't 
bother you any longer, Miss Dorne." 

"Oh, it was no bother, darling," the blonde actress said. "I thought 
it was a very interesting conversation—didn't you?" 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


After leaving Toni Dorne, Necessary Smith stopped in the drugstore in the 
hotel and had a cup of coffee. As he sipped it, he thought over the four 
interviews he had just finished. The results of three of them seemed ordinary 
enough— he imagined that Rockwood's reactions had merely been those 
dictated by bad manners and a bad disposition. The fourth— that with Toni 
Dorne—had him stumped. She had lied earlier about never hearing of the 
mystery book they had found in the hotel room rented to Max Thale. But, 
after lying, why had she suddenly decided to tell the truth. Or was it only 
partly the truth? Maybe she hadn't returned the mystery 4-book to Santos, but 
had given it to someone else who had left it in the hotel room. 

If that was the case, Toni Dorne might have been the person Gregor Santos 
had called. If he had called her at the theater, it could have been the Circle 
Seven number. That was the exchange of the theater where she was playing. 
But for that matter, it was also the exchange number of the other theater he 
had called that afternoon. But maybe Santos had called Toni Dorne and told 
her that he knew she was mixed up in the attempt to blackmail him and he 
wouldn't pay. And maybe Toni Dorne's call to him later had been to be sure 
he was going to be in when "Max Thale" called. Maybe... 

Finishing his coffee, Necessary went back to the phone booths and leafed 
through the Manhattan directory. He wanted to get the address of Jean Farrell. 
She had also called Santos, and he didn't care if she did go around with Jason 
Jones’ nephew; he was going to find out if she wasn't maybe mixed up in this, 
too. The address was down in Greenwich Village. Making a note of it, 
Necessary left the drugstore. It was starting to get dark, and the street lamps 


had gone on, glinting on the piles of snow where the snowtrucks had dumped 
them. New York still was on a partial blackout, and great sections of the street 
and sidewalks were dark where the lamps were off. 

Necessary started walking toward Broadway, thinking he might take a cab 
when he got there. He grinned to himself, contemplating the presentation of 
an expense bill to Rockwood. 

He heard the steps coming up behind him, but paid no attention, thinking it 
was someone hurrying to get in out of the cold. He paid no attention until the 
steps slowed down almost on top of his, and then something hard poked him 
in the ribs. Necessary didn't need a diagram to tell him that someone was 
holding a gun against him. 

"Don't get excited," a low-pitched voice said in his ear, "and you'll get 
along all right." 

Necessary turned his head enough to glimpse the figure that walked beside 
him. The man wore a heavy overcoat, with the collar turned up, and a hat 
pulled low over his face. But Necessary could still make out the well-trimmed 
beard snuggled into the coat. So he was meeting Max Thale at last! But not 
under the most ideal conditions. 

"This next entrance," the man beside him said. "Turn in. I've got a room 
rented there." 

Was this where Max Thale had been staying all the time, while the entire 
police force of New York looked for him In a cheap room, above a basement 
cafe, on Forty-sixth Street between Broadway and Eighth Avenue? 

Guided by the gun, Necessary turned and entered the door leading to the 
rooms above the cafe. The two of them trudged silently up the gloomy stairs, 
meeting no one. On the third floor, they came to a stop before one of the 
doors. 

"Here," the bearded man said, shoving a key around where Necessary could 
reach it. The gun did not relax its vigilance. "Open the door." 

Necessary fitted the key into the lock and opened the door. 

The door closed and the lights clicked on. It was a cheap furnished room 
and didn't even look lived in. The bearded man was still standing behind him 
and one hand reached around, fumbling with Necessary's clothes until it found 
the gun in his side pocket. Then the pressure in his side let up. Necessary 
turned around to look at his kidnapper under the lights. The man still had his 
coat collar turned up and he had donned dark glasses. He smiled grimly as 
Necessary looked at him, but the gun in his hand remained steady. 

"You've been trying very hard to meet Max Thale," he said, "so take a good 
look, Smith. I'm Max Thale." 

Necessary recognized the bearded man from the night before, even though 
he hadn't taken a good look at him then. But there was something familiar 
about him, more familiar than just the memory of the questioning in Morris 
Block's house. Necessary's gaze swept over the dark brown beard and up to 
the ears that seemed strangely disfigured. He searched his memory, trying to 


remember if he had seen someone else with ears like that. It didn't work, but 
the sight of the bearded man continued to tug at his memory strings. 

"Thinking you've seen me before?" the man known as Max Thale asked 
pleasantly. 

"Maybe," Necessary said. Maybe he was wrong, he thought. He realized 
that the man in front of him looked like a dozen suave villains he'd seen in the 
movies; maybe that was the explanation of his familiar appearance. 

"And the verdict, Your Honor?" the man asked mockingly. 

"What's the difference?" Necessary asked, his eyes on the gun which was 
still pointed at him. 

"Very true. What is the difference. I'm glad to see that you're a philosopher 
about such things. So many men under similar circumstances would be 
thinking only of themselves." 

"Why should I?" countered Necessary. "I don't even know why you pulled a 
stunt like this—unless you've been seeing too many movies." 

"Can you guess?—That's a movie line too, isn't it? But you must be familiar 
with the theory that life imitates art." 

"What do"you want with me?" Necessary asked. 

"Your all," said Max Thale, chuckling to himself. "I do sound like a movie 
villain, don't I? But, seriously, Smith, you're becoming a menace to me. You 
seemed to stumble on something that endangers my freedom. Naturally, I 
don't like it. I'm fond of my freedom, and so I'm afraid I have to deprive you 
of yours in order to insure mine." 

"What are you going to do—keep me here as a prisoner?" Necessary asked, 
although he was sure that wasn't what Thale had in mind. 

"On the contrary, I'm going to give you release. I've already taken three 
lives, so one more shouldn't matter. And I'm not superstitious about numbers." 

"Changed your weapons, haven't you?" Necessary asked, nodding toward 
the gun. He could think of nothing to do but try to stall for time, hoping he 
could find an opening. 

"Changing weapons in midstream, you mean?" Thale asked. "Not 
necessarily. I still prefer a knife, but I'll use this if you force me to. But if 
you're nice and co-operative, I'll let you die the same as the others. You'll be 
surprised how little it seemed to hurt them. Not as bad, I should guess, as 
going to the dentist—although it is a bit more final." 

Necessary felt a shudder in spite of himself. It wasn't what the man said, it 
was the way he was saying it—as if he were reading some rather clever lines 
that someone else had written for him. But the three murders in less than 
twenty-four hours proved there was more to it than just clever lines. 

"Why?" Necessary asked again. 

"I said that you endanger me," Thale repeated. 

"How?" 

"That mystery novel, of course." For a minute, the section of face which 
was visible between the dark glasses and the beard became serious. "It's a bit 


ironical, isn't it, that a little thing like that mystery book should almost trip 
me?" 

"Is it?" Necessary shrugged. "How?" 

"But surely you must see it. I have planned a number of things which are 
amazingly clever—yet I am almost tripped up by the simple fact that a 
publisher has not yet offered his product for sale.” 

"You finally found out about that, huh?" Necessary grunted. 

"Naturally. As soon as I heard that you were going around asking questions 
about the book, I knew there must be something unusual about it. I went 
around to several newsstands and tried to buy a copy. None of them had ever 
heard of it. I remembered the name of the publisher and called them up to ask 
them where I could buy it. They told me that it was not yet on sale—the fact 
which apparently started you asking questions—and I realized that I had made 
a blunder. But at the time it seemed like such a good touch—it was the one 
thing that added a personal note to the room." 

"But what good is all this going to do you?" asked Necessary. "Others will 
find out about it and, as clever as you are, you certainly won't be able to kill 
off the whole police department without being caught." 

"No, I suppose not, but it may not be necessary. I also discovered that the 
book goes on sale on all newsstands tc-. morrow. I really doubt if anyone else 
will discover our little secret. Your Mr. Jones has apparently not discovered it 
yet, and he's the only really clever man on the police. If he hasn't found out by 
now, I doubt if he will." 

Necessary shrugged, feeling there was little point to saying anything. He 
could have mentioned Elsie Poll but there was no sense endangering her life 
as well as his own. 

"Tell me one thing, Mr. Smith," Thale said. "You're a private detective. 
What are you doing on this case? Has the police department stooped to 
retaining private detectives?" 

"I was retained by someone else," Necessary said stiffly, not liking the use 
of the word stooped. 

"Who?" 

Necessary saw no reason for being secretive about it. "Thornton 
Rockwood," he said. 

The bearded man seemed very amused by this. "He did?" he exclaimed 
delightedly. "How wonderful. I'm afraid that poor Rockwood will be shocked 
by this—but of course he'll recover. He always does." 

"I fail to see anything amusing about it," Necessary declared. % 

"Naturally. You're the point of the joke, so I hardly expect you to see the 
point. Which reminds me that we had better solve your particular problem. I 
don't think I want you found here. I'll have to think of some appropriate place 
to leave you." 

"That complicates things, doesn't it?" Necessary said hopefully. 

"I suppose so, but it shouldn't be much of a problem for me. I rather excel in 


complicated problems—witness my escape from Morris Block's house last 
night." 

"That was clever," Necessary said, wondering if he could get Thale to tell 
how he did it—and also wondering if it would do him any good if he could. 

"Wasn't it?" Thale said indifferently. "It took me almost a whole day at the 
library to work it out. But it was worth it." 

"How did you do it?" Necessary asked, when it became obvious that the 
other wasn't going to volunteer the information. 

"I see little point in telling you, Smith. If you were going to be around for 
years to look at me with admiration, it might be different. But under the 
circumstances—" He shrugged eloquently. "In the meantime, there is the 
problem of you. I think you'd better turn around, facing the wall. I believe I 
have a solution. . ." 

Necessary started to obey, one glance at the steadiness of the gun telling 
him there would be no point to doing otherwise. But just as he started to turn, 
there was a knock on the door. 

"Open up," a voice called from the hallway. Necessary had never been so 
glad to hear a voice before in his life. He recognized it as Jason's. 

The bearded man hesitated, muttering under his breath. 

"Okay, Kelly," the voice in the hallw'ay said, and a second later there was a 
thud as someone threw his weight against the door. The door held, but it 
bulged enough to indicate the next blow would probably end its resistance. 

From there on, things moved so fast that Necessary could hardly keep track 
of them. The bearded man swore softly, then moved swiftly across the room, 
raising his gun at the same time. Necessary started to turn to meet him. The 
shot rang out loudly in the small room. The impact on Necessary's head was 
sickening, and his legs lost their strength. 

Not quite out—yet not quite conscious, either—Necessary fell to his knees, 
grabbing at a chair to keep from falling over. He was aware of a figure rushing 
past him and of a window creaking protestingly as it was flung open. He could 
feel the cold air on his neck, and vaguely realized that the bullet had only 
creased the top of his head. 

As though at a great distance, he heard the crash of the door being smashed 
open and then voices—wavery voices as though they were in an echo 
chamber. 

"Look out the window, Kelly," said a voice which he recognized as 
belonging to Jason Jones. Footsteps moved across the floor and then Jason 
was helping Necessary to his feet. 

"Are you all right, Smith?" Jason inquired anxiously. 

Necessary shook his head violently and things in the room began to come 
back into focus. He put his hand to his scalp; it felt sticky. 

"I guess so," he said thickly, "although another few minutes and I wouldn't 
have been. I was never so glad to see anyone in my life, Jason." 

Sergeant Kelly came back from the window. "He certainly must have gone 


down that fire escape like greased lightning,” he said. "Anyway, he was out of 
sight by the time I got there." 

"Pulled another one of his escapes, huh?" grunted Jason. He turned back to 
Necessary. "It was Thale, wasn't it?" 

Necessary nodded. "But how in the world did you get here?" he asked. "He 
only brought me here a few minutes ago." 

"Somebody saw the two of you coming in the building," Jason said, "and 
thought you were walking like there was a gun in your back. He called 
precinct headquarters to report it. Fortunately, you're an easy man to 
describe, and I recognized the description when I overheard the desk sergeant 
repeating it. So Kelly and I came right over. If he's gone, I guess we might as 
well get out of here." He glanced around the practically bare room. 

"I don't think he kept anything here," Necessary said, guessing what was in 
Jason's mind. 

Sergeant Kelly grunted and yanked out the dresser drawers. They were 
empty. 

"Guess you're right,” said Jason. "Come on." 

The three of them walked out of the room. Necessary knew what a 
reprieved man felt like. 

"What happened ?" Jason asked, when they were down on the street and 
walked toward Broadway. 

Quickly Necessary sketched what he had done since he left Jason, up to the 
time when Jason and Kelly had smashed into the room. 

"A clever girl, that secretary of yours,” Jason said, when he finished. "I 
never thought of that angle on the book." 

Suddenly Jason stopped abruptly in the middle of the street. "Damn!" he 
muttered under his breath. It was the first time Necessary had ever heard him 
swear. 

"What's wrong?" Necessary asked. 

"Me," Jason said wearily. "I must be getting old to fall for a trick like that." 

"What do you mean?" 

"We could have had Max Thale without any more trouble, if I hadn't been 
asleep," Jason said bitterly. "This last escape of his was another phony, but I 
fell for it just as you and Kelly did." 

"What the hell are you talking about?" Kelly demanded. "I took a good 
look, and I can swear he wasn't on that fire escape." 

"Of course he wasn't," Jason said. "He never was on it. I'll bet anything that 
he was inside t;hat clothes closet a few feet from the window. It's an old trick. 
Throw open the window and then hide in the room. You saw the open 
window, rushed to it and saw the fire escape, and we all assumed that he had 
escaped that way. But if I'd been thinking, I would have realized that he would 
never do anything as straightforward as that. The guy has to have a trick to 
everything he does. It's his trademark. He's probably laughing at us now." 

"What about that rooming house?" Necessary asked. "Maybe we can get 


some information from the landlord." 

"Nope. We saw him before we came up. The room was rented by a guy 
with a beard—although he gave a different name than Max Thale when he 
took it." 

"Well, maybe we can still trace him through that mystery novel business," 
Necessary said. 

"It won't be necessary," Jason said, as they turned up Broadway. 

"Why not?" Necessary demanded. 

"We're going to arrest Max Thale tonight," Jason said calmly. 

"What? You mean you know how he worked the escape and the fingerprint 
business?" 

"Sort of," Jason said evasively. "If there's anything we don't know now, we 
will know it before tonight is over. I'll be sort of glad to get back to my 
geraniums. They've been neglected since yesterday." 

"Wait a minute," Necessary said. "What is going to happen tonight that's 
going to give you so much information?" 

"I guess I forgotto tell you," Jason said. "But we're going to have a little 
party tonight. At my nephew's place. He has a nice little apartment on Fifty- 
second Street and doesn't mind playing host for us." 

"What's the gag?" 

"No gag," Jason protested. "We're just going to give an after-theater party. 
But first you and I are going to have a good dinner somewhere and then go to 
the theater. I have tickets for us. I think maybe we'll go to Forty-fourth Street, 
I know a place there that serves wonderful lobster." 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


Try as he would, Necessary Smith could get no further information out of 
Jason. In fact, Jason refused to discuss the case at all during dinner, and talked 
lightly of everything else. The only time he even touched on crime matters 
was when he gave Necessary a long report on how the early Romans were the 
first to use fingerprints in police work. 

At eight-thirty, Jason, with Necessary in tow, presented himself at the 
theater where The Gay Romero was playing. He handed over two tickets and a 
pretty usherette showed them to two seats well down in the front of the 
orchestra. 

"I got tickets for two shows tonight," Jason said as they sat down, "and I 
thought maybe we'd try this one first and then, maybe, if we don't like it too 
much, we'll drop in on the other one." 

"What's the other one?" Necessary asked. 

"Come And Get It. I hear that Toni Dorne is especially good in it, and we 
might as well see her across the footlights once, after seeing her so many 
times under more unflattering conditions." 

"What's all this got to do with the case?" Necessary asked suspiciously. 

"The trouble with you," Jason said mildly, "is that you have a suspicious 


mind. I got these tickets so that we could have a little relaxation. We can't 
have our party until after the shows are out anyway, and we might as well 
enjoy ourselves as sit over at the precinct house worrying." 

"Oh, sure," Necessary said sarcastically, but he didn't pursue the subject, for 
the house lights went down at that moment. 

During the intermission following the first act, Jason and Necessary strolled 
around the lobby, but every time Necessary tried to bring the conversation 
around to their case, Jason would adroitly turn it to another subject. 

The warning buzzer sounded and they went back to their seats. The second 
act, however, was barely under way when Jason got up and walked back up 
the aisle. Twisting around in his seat, and ignoring the whispered requests of 
those behind him, Necessary could see Jason talking to one of the usherettes 
at the back of the house. 

Then Jason turned and trotted back down the aisle. But instead of moving in 
to his seat, he motioned for Necessary to join him. Pretending he couldn't see 
the angry glares of the other people in the row, Necessary left his seat and 
walked beside Jason out of the theater. Reaching the street, Jason turned 
toward the theater, a half block away, where the Toni Dorne musical was 
playing. 

"What was the meaning of that little business?" Necessary asked. 

"I was just curious about something," Jason said mildly. "David Chatham is 
really a fine actor, but I think I would rather gaze at the charms of Miss 
Dorne, wouldn't you ?" 

"Not if I'm going to be dragged out in the middle of it," Necessary said. 

"Don't be bitter," Jason admonished. "It's far better to see half of each of 
these delightful shows than to have to completely waste one set of tickets. It's 
really too bad, I suppose, that the tickets were for the same night." 

They walked into the other theatre and presented their tickets. An usher led 
them down through one of the dark aisles. Again their seats were well up in 
the front. Up on the stage, Toni Dorne, looking especially lovely, was singing 
a song while a chorus danced around her. 

"Now, this is more like it," whispered Jason with a sigh as they settled into 
their seats. 

This time they sat through the rest of the show. Necessary had to admit that 
it was a good show, although not as stirring as the play they had left. 

"Quite an evening,” Jason said expansively as the house lights came on 
after the players had taken their several bows. "We must come to the theater 
more often, Smith." 

"Yeah," snarled Necessary. "Only the next time, let's get tickets to three 
shows and see a third of each one. Or we might even try seeing four of them 
in one evening. We might bang up some sort of a record.” 

"Sometimes," Jason sighed, "you are difficult, Smith.” Then he brightened 
up. "But let's go to our party. We don't want to keep people waiting at our 
own party. It wouldn't look right." 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


Looking the guests over, Necessary felt that the party was not a huge 
success. Jason Jones was moving among the guests with all the usual joviality 
of a host, and was well assisted by his nephew and Jean Farrell. There was 
plenty of liquor and sandwiches, but everyone seemed rather listless about the 
whole thing. 

Everyone who was connected with the circumstances surrounding the 
murders was there. But there was a quietness over the party, as though the 
ghosts of those who had been killed were also attending. 

Then Necessary noticed that Jason was dragging a chair into the middle of 
the room. So it was about to begin. The others seemed to realize it, too, for all 
conversation in the room died as Jason seated himself in the chair. Ignoring 
the fact that everyone was looking at him, Jason bounced around in the chair 
getting himself comfortable. Then he looked up, a smile on his face. 

"Yes," he said, as though answering the question all of them were thinking, 
"we're going to talk shop. It is now about twenty-four hours since I met all of 
you, and I think we might celebrate the anniversary by going over some of the 
experiences we have shared together." 

He stared at them, looking like nothing so much as a benevolent Buddha 
surveying his flock of converts. It was weird to think that he was really there 
to point out a murderer. 

"You mean," Toni Dorne said from the corner where she sat, "that you 
already know who murdered poor Gregor?" 

"Something like that," Jason said. "There were a couple of other people 
murdered, too, you know. I realize of course that most of you disliked Morris 
Block, so you don't feel too concerned about him. Probably few of you knew 
Block's secretary well enough to feel badly about him, but to us unimaginative 
police they are all alike. Three people have been murdered, and there must be 
an entry for it in our accounting book." 

He's enjoying himself, Necessary thought, and felt a twinge of jealousy. He 
realized that he would probably be enjoying himself under the same 
circumstances. 

"There are many interesting things about our little series of events,” said 
Jason. "The murderer—in whose honor this party is being held—was fairly 
clever. I say ‘fairly’ advisedly because, like all murderers, he made several 
mistakes. Fatal mistakes, I think we might call them." 

"I never knew a policeman who wasn't long-winded," Thornton Rockwood 
observed. 

"It only seems that way," Jason said mildly, "because the usual conditions 
are reversed tonight. Normally, I am the audience, and the majority of you 
here are on the stage. Unfortunately, I am sharing billing with the murderer— 
although his part is only a walk-on." 

"Now I know," Rockwood said, speaking to Rob Clayton, "where you 
inherited your gift for telling bad jokes." 


"You talk too much,” retorted Rob. "All you need is somebody to 
manipulate you and you'd make a perfect ventriloquist's act." 

"I would like—mostly because it amuses me and partly because it's 
necessary," Jason said, "to review what has happened. Late last night, Morris 
Block was murdered in his study. The body was discovered by Miss Dorne, 
who screamed and fainted. We arrived to find forty-nine people present, most 
of them with alibis, a corpse and some very nice fingerprints on the handle of 
the knife in the corpse. It looked like a very simple case." 

"I thought you were just intimating that it still was," David Chatham said. 

"In a way, Iam. Still, last night at that stage, it looked like a mere routine of 
identifying the prints and arresting our murderer. Unfortunately, there was a 
slight hitch. We identified the prints all right, but the murderer was 
unkind enough to vanish at that moment. He vanished, I might say, 
under circumstances that were most peculiar. There was no trace of 
how he could have gotten out of the house. So we ended up with 
forty-eight people and forty-nine sets of fingerprints. As some of you 
may have guessed, that's really all we had in the beginning, too." 

"Do you mean that somebody had forged a set of fingerprints?" 
David Chatham asked. He was sitting on the floor, leaning against 
Toni Dorne's chair. 

"Not quite," Jason said.' He was staring dreamily up at the ceiling. 
"As a matter of strict fact, it is impossible to forge fingerprints, in 
spite of several people being sure that was what had happened here. 
The murderer did something far more clever than that. I'm afraid, 
however, that he wasn't quite clever enough. 

"At first glance, it would have seemed that Morris Block was killed 
by someone whom he had been blackmailing. That was probably 
what the murderer hoped. But actually he killed Block for a different 
reason. He was someone who had known about Block's blackmailing 
income for some time, and probably even knew how much it brought 
in." 

"Are you talking about Max Thale?" somebody asked. 

"You might say I am," Jason answered. "This person wanted to get 
the evidence that Block had collected. You might even call him a 
lazy blackmailer. He wanted the income from it, but he didn't want 
the work of collecting the material. Several days ago, he planned on 
murdering Morris Block in a way that would point suspicion away 
from him. His method was based on a little known fact which he 
picked up in a well-known book on criminology. Once he had his 
plan outlined, he made one attempt to accomplish his end without 


murder. He broke into Morris Block's office earlier last night in the 
hope he'd find the material there. He was caught by Block's secretary, 
and there he committed one murder he hadn't planned on. But once it 
was committed, he made it fit into part of his plan by leaving upon 
the wall the fingerprints of the man who was to be known as Max 
Thale and dropping an envelope addressed to Max Thale in the waste 
basket there." 

Pausing, Jason brought his gaze down from the ceiling while he surveyed 
his audience with an unconcealed fondness. He pulled out his crumpled pack 
of cigarettes and lit one. 

"I've had enough of this," Thornton Rockwood said, getting up. "Time is 
too important for me to waste it in listening to the vain strutting of a 
policeman." 

"I would suggest," Jason said in his mildest tone, "that you don't try going 
out of the door without my permission. I might have to shoot you." 

For a minute the two men looked at each other, the one with an expression 
of mingled amazement and anger, the other with blandness and innocence. It 
was a Silent duel which was ended by the dramatic critic going back to his 
chair without a word. 

"Now," Jason continued, "we come to the part where the murderer was 
really clever. As Max Thale, an identity he had established with Block a few 
hours earlier, he went to the benefit with Block. From the benefit, he went 
with Block to the hitter's home for another party. I imagine that, a few minutes 
after arriving, he found it necessary to go out for cigarettes;—or on some 
other errand. A short time after that, he returned to the party as someone else, 
properly greeted his host and several of the guests. Again he left the house, 
this time secretly, and then Max Thale returned from his errand. All was in 
jeadiness." 

"You mean one person was really there as two?" Toni Dorne asked. 

"That's right," Jason said. "As one of the two identities, he had a conference 
arranged with Block up in the study. He killed Block, saw to it that the Max 
Thale set of fingerprints was firmly fixed on the handle of the knife, found the 
blackmail material that he wanted, and left the study. After the murder was 
discovered and we arrived, the murderer came to be questioned twice—once 
as Max Thale and once as himself. As soon as Max Thale's fingerprints had 
been taken, he removed a very fine false beard, a few other touches of make- 
up art, and Max Thale had vanished.” 

Watching and listening, Necessary thought of something that made 
him grin. Jason was like a burlesque stripteaser, the way he built up 
suspense. 

"The murderer felt so sure of himself that he mailed out letters as 
soon as he got home last night, demanding money from the victims 
who had had their masters traded on them. One of those who got a 


letter was Gregor Santos. We talked to him this morning and he had 
just admitted it, when we unconsciously gave him a hint to the 
identity of Max Thale. It seems that Gregor Santos had received an 
advance copy of a mystery novel. He had-loaned it to Toni Dorne 
and she had returned it. Then he had loaned it to someone else. The 
mystery novel was found as part of the setting in the hotel room the 
killer had rented as Max Thale—and which was filled with new 
clothes. Gregor Santos tried to use this knowledge against the 
blackmailer and murderer, and was killed for his pains." 

Again Jason Jones stopped while he got out another cigarette, 
lighting it from the butt in his hand. 

"Finding out that someone else knew about the mystery novel, Max 
Thale showed up once more to commit murder. This time the victim 
was Necessary Smith, the private detective who has been working on 
the case with me and who had just spent two hours asking several 
people about that particular mystery. Fortunately, someone saw 
Smith being forced into a rooming house and called headquarters. 
Sergeant Kelly and I arrived in time to save Smith. Again, however, 
Max Thale escaped and once more cleverly—using a ruse which I 
did not detect until we were a block away from the room. By then, it 
was too late. 

"Now, first, you, Miss Dorne: Did you see Thale at the benefit last 
night?" 

"Yes," she said. 

"In a box with Morris Block?" 

"Yes." 

"Did you see him arrive at Block's? . . . Just a minute before you answer. I'd 
better clarify something. Since Max Thale first arrived at the home with 
Block, most of you wouldn't have seen that. But some of you did see him 
coming in later and stopping to talk with Block for a few seconds. Were you 
one of those who saw him when he came in the second time, Miss Dorne?" 

"I saw him, but I didn't know it was his second arrival." 

"Did you talk to him at any time during the evening?" 

"No." 

"Did you see him at any time during the evening after his arrival?" 

"No." 

"Did you notice his actions upon his arrival after he finished talking to 
Block?" 

"I think I saw him going upstairs, but I'm not sure," she said. 

"You never knew or heard of Thale before yesterday?" 

"No." 


"This afternoon," Jason said, "Necessary Smith called on you to ask you 
some questions concerning a mystery novel. Where did you go after he left 
you?" 

"Why," she faltered, "I stayed in my hotel room until it was time to go to 
the theater tonight. I—I'm afraid that no one saw me." 

"Thank you, Miss Dorne. Now, you, Mr. Chatham. You saw Max Thale at 
the benefit?" 

"Yes," the young actor said. "In Block's box." 

"Did you see his arrival at Block's house?" 

"I don't think so. I don't remember, but I must have been upstairs at the 
time." 

"Did you talk to him during the evening?" 

"Yes, I did. For some time up in the billiard room." 

"Nothing was said which gave you any idea who he really; was?" 

"No." 

"Did you see him any other time during the evening?" 

"No." 

"You never knew or heard of Max Thale before yesterday?" 

"No.” 

"Where did you go today after Mr. Smith left you?" 

"To a cocktail party at the Waldorf. I imagine several people will remember 
seeing me." 

"Mr. Cadley," Jason said, "did you see Max Thale at the benefit last night?" 

"I did. I was introduced to him there." 

"You had never met him—or heard of him—before?" 

"No." 

"Did you see his arrival at the Block party?" 

"No." 

"Did you see him or talk to him at any time during the evening?" 

"I didn't talk to him. I believe I saw him entering the downstairs study to be 
questioned by you." 

"Where did you go after Mr. Smith was in to see you this afternoon?" 

"I was in my office until after seven, then I had dinner at Sardi's with my 
wife." 

"Did anyone see you during the time you were in your office?" 

"I don't believe so. I had sent my secretary out on an errand." 

"Mr. Rockwood, did you see Max Thale at the benefit?" 

"I don't know," the dramatic critic said shortly. "I saw innumerable people. 
Perhaps I saw him." 

"Did you see him arriving at Block's?" 

"No." 

"Did you see him during the course of the evening?" 

"No." 

"Never saw him or heard of him before last night?" 


"No, and I'm getting heartily sick of hearing about him now. If I never hear 
of him again, I shall be most happy." 

"Where did you go after Mr. Smith saw you this after 
noon?" 

"To a cocktail party which bored me to distraction. I left there and went for 
a drive in the park. Then I had dinner and went to the opening of Joy Without 
Me." 

"You can account for all of your time?” 

"I doubt it." 

"Anyone see you while you were driving in the park?" 

"Anyone who was in the park and had good eyesight," snapped Rockwood. 

Jason nodded and turned to his nephew. "You saw Thale at the benefit?" 

"Yes." 

"And you saw him arrive at Black's?" 

"Yes." 

"Did you notice where he went upon his arrival?" 

"I'm afraid not." 

"You saw him during the evening?" 

"Only while you were questioning him." 

"The same answers go for me," Jean Farrell said as Jason turned to her. 
Jason nodded and looked back up at the ceiling. 

"One of the odd things about this case," Jason observed aloud, "is that, with 
the exception of the dead, only one person has ever spoken to Max Thale. You 
might say he's a bit exclusive." 

"There's one thing I fail to understand,” Paul Cadley said. "I understood you 
to say that it's impossible to forge fingerprints, yet a moment later you said 
that one person played the part of two individuals and left two different sets of 
fingerprints." 

"That's right," Jason said, beaming. 

"But that seems to be a contradiction." 

"Not at all," Jason said. "This one thing was where the murderer was really 
clever, although he wasn't exactly original. He read about it in a book." 

"You mean this was a mystery novel plot which he borrowed?" David 
Chatham asked. 

"Not a mystery novel," Jason answered. "He got it from a book on 
criminology. There was a story in there about a case In France several years 
ago. A woman went to claim an estate she had inherited. She had to prove her 
identity, and the only way she could was through her fingerprints. The police 
took her prints and declared she was an imposter. Only later they discovered 
she wasn't. Through an accident in the printing, they had gotten a set of prints 
which were the opposite of her real ones. Our murderer merely borrowed the 
idea, using the same accident deliberately, so that we had two sets of prints, 
but they were actually a positive and a negative of the same prints. It was a 
daring trick." 


There was a moment's silence, with everyone looking nervously at everyone 
else. 

"Then you already know who the murderer is!" Necessary Smith exclaimed 
suddenly. 

"Yes," Jason said, and suddenly the tension in the room became a tangible 
thing. 

"In mystery stories," David Chatham said, "the police always take that stand 
in the hope it will scare the villain into making a confession." 

"I've noticed," Jason said. "But that isn't quite true in this case. As a matter 
of fact, I feel very annoyed that I didn't solve this case immediately last night. 
There were a number of things which should have tipped me off, but I guess I 
wasn't paying enough attention. My only excuse is that I didn't take a look at 
the fingerprints myself until this afternoon. As soon a"s I did, I realized the 
secret of Max Thale. But even before, there were a number of pointers." 

"Are you trying to tell us," demanded Thornton Rock-wood, "that someone 
whom we all know was able to make up so that none of us know him?" 

"That's what I have been telling you." 

"But that's impossible. A man might disguise his face, but he can't disguise 
such things as his ears." 

"Oh, yes, he can," said Jason. "And he did. If any of you noticed Max 
Thale's ears, you probably noticed that they were almost cauliflowered. That 
was such a noticeable feature, that no one noticed anything else about them. 
I'm not sure what the murderer used, but I should imagine some kind of a 
wax. He filled up the hollow part of the tops of his ears and covered them with 
greasepaint. It was a good job. But there were other things." 

"What other things?” Rob Clayton asked. 

"We've known all the way through that Max Thale was young, fairly 
handsome, a good actor, and was undoubtedly one of the other people 
involved in the case. That description fits one—and only one—person who 
has been in this case from . the beginning. Of course, one thing that threw me 
off for a while was that I thought he had an alibi for one of the important 
periods of time." 

Before, everyone in the room had looked suspiciously at everyone else in 
the room. Now they were just as studiously avoiding looking at anyone. 

"Another thing," Jason said, "this actor claimed he was at the benefit—but 
he was there as Max Thale. Miss Dorne, did you see David Chatham at the 
benefit?" 

"N-no." 

"Mr. Cadley, do you remember seeing David Chatham at the benefit?" 
"I don't believe I did." 

"Mr. Rockwood?" 

"No." 

"Rob?" 

"No." 


"And you, Miss Farrell?" 

"No." 

"Do I understand," David Chatham asked in an amused tone, "that you are 
accusing me of being Max Thale and committing the murders of Block and- 
Santos?" 

"And Block's secretary," added Jason gently. "You understand perfectly, 
Mr. Chatham. Are you surprised?" 

"But this is ridiculous. Perhaps I can't prove that I didn't murder Block, but 
I certainly can prove that I didn't kill Gregor Santos. I was doing a matinee 
show this afternoon." 

"That's right," Jason agreed, "only you still killed Santos, because you're not 
in the second act of the show. I asked one of the usherettes tonight when I 
noticed you weren't in the ' opening of the second act. It was during the time 
the second act is being played that Santos was killed. I have checked the time 
when the boy was away from the switchboard—which is when you entered 
the apartment house—and the time when the policeman and the boy saw 'Max 
Thale' in front of the house—which is when you left—and in addition I 
checked the time it takes to go from the theater to 100 Mitchell Place, and you 
had time to spare both ways." 

Necessary was looking at Jason in amazement. He had thought that Jason 
had spent the whole afternoon in the precinct house resting. Instead, he must 
have been very busy. 

"But I still didn't do it," David Chatham cried. "And you can't prove it, for 
all your fancy timing." 

"You're forgetting one little thing," Jason said calmly. 

"What?" 

"The fingerprints on the wall of Santos apartment." 

"But you said yourself that they were Thale's fingerprints." 

"Yes," Jason said,’ "but you're Thale. I admit that your fingerprint scheme 
was very clever, Chatham, but once it has backfired, it traps you beyond hope 
of escaping. So, in a way, you outsmarted yourself." 

"You've framed them some way," Chatham declared. He was still sitting on 
the floor, the picture of outraged innocence. 

"That's for a -jury to decide," Jason said. "There were really a lot of things 
pointing to you, although it took me a long time to see them. You were the 
only one who fitted the description of Thale so far as size was concerned, no 
one ever saw you with Thale, you were the only one who claimed to have 
talked to him—which enabled you to help build him up as an actual person; 
you were the one person who tried desperately to have some kind of an alibi 
for the time Smith was attacked, and dozens of other little things." 

"All meaning nothing," Chatham said scornfully. 

"There is one other thing,” Jason said thoughtfully. "This afternoon while 
you and Miss Dorne and Smith were all gaily chatting in your apartment, I 
was looking around at your books. I happened to see a small key in the 


cigarette box on top of your bookcase. I'm afraid I took the liberty of dropping 
it in my pocket. That was a very interesting key, Chatham. It turned out to be 
a safety deposit box, rented by you. And in it, as you may guess, I found all of 
the blackmail material which you took from Block's study after you had killed 
him. In other words, the loot for whicli you had committed murder." I have it 
with me now." 

Suddenly, David Chatham was on his feet—and nobody could quite 
remember him getting there—with a gun in his hand. It moved back and forth 
gently, covering first one and then the other. 

"Don't any of you move," he said, and there was a new note in his voice. 
"I'm going to leave, and the first person to move gets a bullet. I'm sorry I can't 
offer you the more artistic weapon that I used on the others." He started 
moving sideways toward the door. "That warning is especially meant for you, 
Fatty—so don't try to stop me." 

"If you are referring to me," Jason said mildly, "I wouldn't think of trying to 
stop you." 

David Chatham reached the door, still facing the room, and reached around 
behind himself with his free hand, opening the door. 

Suddenly everyone gasped to see Sergeant Kelly appear behind Chatham. 
The actor, sensing a danger from behind, probably warned by the reaction of 
those in front of him, started to turn around. He was only half around when 
Sergeant Kelly struck with his blackjack. Chatham groaned and sagged to the 
floor, the gun slipping from his fingers. 

"Good work, Kelly," Jason said, still not moving. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


Jason Jones stood at the door of his nephew's apartment, with Necessary 
Smith, Rob Clayton and Jean Farrell behind him, and said goodbye to each of 
the departing guests. Sergeant Kelly and the other detectives had already 
gone, taking David Chatham with them. As each guest came to the door, 
Jason handed him, or her, an envelope. 

"You may rest assured," he told them all, "that the police have not nosed 
around in the information contained in these envelopes and are not interested 
in doing so. You may do anything with them that you like—but if you want 
my advice, you'll burn them." 

Soon all of the guests were gone, and Jason turned around to the 
others with a smile. 

"You know," he said, "giving those poor people back the evidence 
of some mistake they once made gives me a lot more .pleasure than 
catching the murderer." 

"You may have given back evidence of a few crimes, too, Uncle 
Jason," Rob Clayton said. 

"No," Jason said blandly. "Just between the four of us, I did look 


through everything. But I forgot all I saw once I had finished." 

"I want one thing explained to me," Necessary Smith said. "You 
never did explain those fingerprints." 

"I didn't want to put ideas in the heads of any of the others," Jason 
said. "But do you remember when 'Max Thale appeared in the study 
to be questioned, how anxious he was to help? He went over and 
pushed his own fingers down on the inkpad, with the result that he 
got too much ink on and had to rub some of it off?" 

Necessary nodded. 

"Well, that was the whole sceret of the fingerprints. When he 
rubbed the surplus ink off, he reversed the impressions of his prints. 
The ridges were wiped clean so that they registered as valleys, and 
the valleys contained ink so they showed up as ridges. It was the 
same effect as having a negative photostat of his prints. You wouldn't 
notice it unless you were looking for something like that. When he 
committed the murders, he did the same stunt, only with blood." 

"T'll be damned," said Necessary. 

"Brrr," said Jean Farrell. "Think of him doing that three times in 
blood!" 

"He had plenty of nerve," said Rob. 

"That he did," agreed Jason. "After his prints had been taken as 
Thale, all he had to do was go upstairs, get rid of the beard, remove 
the rest of the make-up, wash his hands and come back down as 
David Chatham. When he found out he wasn't going to go to 
Hollywood and the really big money, he started looking around for 
some easy way of making big money elsewhere, and apparently hit 
on the idea of taking over Block's blackmail business. Now, Smith, 
let's leave and permit my nephew to woo his young lady in peace." 

"We'd love to have you stay, Uncle Jason," Rob said, "but here's your hat. 
Come back in about two years and we'll let you play with your grand- 
nephew." 

"Tell me, Miss Farrell," Necessary asked. "I found out you phoned Santos. 
What was that about?" 

The girl looked surprised. "A friend of mine wants to be a dancer. I thought 
he might be able to help her." 

A few minutes later, Jason and Necessary were walking down the street to 
Necessary's car. 

"That was wonderful work," Necessary said, "I'm sorry that I wasn't more 
help." 

"But you were," Jason said. "You were a big help. Why, without you, it 
would probably have taken me days to solve it." 


"But—" began Necessary. 

"Let's not talk any more shop," Jason said, "I know it's late, but you drive 
me home and then stay all night. You can eat one of Helen's breakfasts in the 
morning and you'll be a discontented man the rest of your life. Then I'll take 
you up to my greenhouse. I tell you, Necessary, you haven't lived until you've 
seen a Lady Plymouth geranium in full bloom ..." 


The End 
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